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Bridal Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. 

BeroreE describing these bridal coiffures we 
shall give a few general directions concerning 
bridal wreaths and veils. These wreaths are 
made of orange blossoms, and are generally dia- 
dem-shaped, either round or oblong; they usual- 
ly end in several short and long sprays, which 
partly hang loose and partly are fastened on 
the head-dress. Directions for making bridal 
wreaths are given on page 589 of the present 
number. Bridal veils are usually made of plain 
white silk tulle, and are worn very long and 
wide; the ordinary size is two yards long and 
three yards and three-quarters wide, which must, 
of course, be varied to suit the figure. The 
lower corners of bridal veils are now rounded 
off, so that the sides 
are only a yard long, 
and the outer edge is 
hemmed two inches 
wide all-around by 
means of a coarse silk 
thread run through 
the several layers of 
tulle, instead of hem- . 
Stitching them.— 
Sometimes the. bot- 
tom of bridal veils is 
also trimmed, either 
along the hem only, 
or like a foundation 
twelve inches deep, 
with small sprays 
of orange blossoms, 
which are fastened in 
the tulle with fine 
flower wire. Bridal 
veils are arranged on 
the head in various 
ways, according to 
the coiffure and to the 
shape of the wreath. 
The veil should al- 
ways rest on the 
wreath and cover the 
greater part of it. 
Figs. 1,3, and 5 show 
different styles of ar- 
ranging veils. 

Fig. 1.—For this 
coiffure comb up the 
front hair and ar- 
range the back hair 
over crépes in braids, 
which are pinned up 
in a chignon. Dia- 
dem of orange leaves 
and blossoms, and silk 
tulle veil. 

Fig. 2.—For this 
coiffure arrange all 
the hair in short and 
long curls, and comb 
up the crimped front 
hair. Diadem of or- 
ange blossoms. 

Fig. 3.—For this 
coiffure the front hair 
1s partly combed 
down and partly 
combed up, and the 
remaining hair is ar- 
ranged in puffs and 
curls, Orange wreath 
with long drooping 
sprays. Silk tulle 
veil. 

Fig. 4.—This coif- 
fure consists of long 
and short curls and 
of La which are 
Arranged over crépes, 
Wreath with ad 
Sprays of orange 
leaves and blossoms - 
the sprays are partly 
fastened between the 
puffs, 

Fig. 5.—The front 
hair is combed up, 
and the remaining 
hair js arranged in 
several rolls under- 





laid with crépes, and twisted about each other. 
Wreath of natural orange blossoms. Veil of 
silk tulle, falling over the wreath. 








THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 


HE ancient and beautiful art of illuminating, 

of which so many rare and curious speci- 
mens are still preserved in European countries, 
had, for a time, fallen into disuse, and had, in 
fact, almost disappeared since the middle of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The introduction of the great 
art of printing drove out the slower processes by 
which those costly manuscripts were produced, 
and few cared to spend their years in working 
out these wonde:s of quaint but exquisite de- 





sign, when the new discovery could multiply 
copies of the sacred writings at such a vast sav- 
ing of time and labor. But this was only the 
utilitarian view, and no true lover of the arts 
could willingly see abandoned, on such grounds 
alone, one that had been practiced, and well-nigh 
perfected, from very early times among the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, Egyptians, and Saxons. Manu- 
scripts were decorated in the richest colors, both 
on the margins and throughout the text itself. 
Sometimes these decorations were in the form 
of miniatures, or angelic figures, illustrating the 
subject, or were composed of rich borders filled 
with delicate tracery, scroll- work, or foliage, 
while the initial letters stood out in bold relief at 
the head of every page and paragraph. In these 
initials the early artists especially excelled, and 





Figs. 1-5.—BRIDAL COIFFURES. 
{For manner of making Bridal Wreaths see page 589.) 





many fine models may be found which the ama- 
teur of to-day will do well to study closely. 

To all who love true art it will be a source of 
real joy that this’one, almost lost, is being re- 
vived, and that through the wonderful discoveries 
of photography and printing, in their many vari- 
eties, we are permitted to “see for ourselves at 
home, and purchase at small cost, reliable copies 
of some of the rare illuminations contained in 
European collections, whose execution has called 
forth the wonder of the art world for centuries. 

It would be interesting to trace, did the limits 
of our space permit, the various stages by which 
the art advanced, from its rise in the second cen- 
tury until the period of its highest glory in the 
fourteenth, after which it began to decline, keep- 
ing pace with the decay of Gothic architecture 
and medieval art. 
Many _ parchments 
and vellums enriched 
with years of toil and 
study were consigned 
to the gold-beater’s 
use; missals and man- 
uals became rare, and 
were hidden from 
sight among the 
treasures of churches 
and monasteries. — 
For three centuries 
the art was almost 
forgotten; but once 
more we are learning 
to appreciate the gro- 
tesque yet gorgeous 
models to be seen in 
glass paintings and 
thirteenth century 
architecture, and by 
degrees this growing 
taste has adapted it- 
self to works of mod- 
ern times. We now 
have illuminated title- 
pages to our books, il- 
luminated texts and 
picture cards for our 
Sunday-schools, and 
even our writing- 
desks are furnished 
with emblazoned 
crests and mono- 
grams belonging to 
the same _— school. 
Thus the taste of the 
rising generation is 
becoming educated to 
admire the brilliant 
colors of* the olden 
time, and even the in- 
teriors of our church- 
es are glowing with 
all the vividness of 
gold and carmine and 
ultramarine. 

In those by - gone 
ages, when the art 
was at its height, it 
was chiefly practiced 
by those who dwelt 
in the seclusion of 
religious houses, and 
who did it as a re- 
ligious duty. Now, 
however, it is the fa- 
vorite employment of 
cultivated women, as 
well as of male art- 
ists; and as the taste 
grows the supply of 
material increases, 
and new facilities are 
being provided for 
beginners who may 
desire to experiment 
in various styles. The 
outline cards and al- 
phabets for sale at 
artists’-material shops 
will furnish all they 
can ask in the way of 
specimens for prac- 
tice. Young illumi- 
nators will find these 
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outlines a great assistance, as designing is always 
classed among the higher departments of any 
art, and some will be well satisfied to become even 
good colorists, without aiming any higher. 

These outlines are expressly as ex- 
ercises, and consist of scroll-work patterns, and 
others of similar order, with the coloring com- 
menced so as to show the style. After prac- 
ticing with these designs, one may advance at 
once to some other outline works, P e in 
the same way, yet of more elaborate design ; thus 
the tedium of much fine drawing will be saved, 
at least for the present. Good models may be 
copied, which will give practice in tracery and 
fine drawing, both of which are indispensable to 
a proficiert. : 

In this work great neatness is required, and 
the hair-lines are to be drawn with finely pointed 

s or pencils. A good penman will make the 
eet illuminator, especially in regard to the mi- 
nute details of the subject. In copying one must 
study well the model, and measure distances be- 
tween certain points, dividing the intermediate 
spacés with faintly penciled parallel lines, that 
will be most reliable guides to accuracy, and can 
be easily erased at the last. Only practice will 
give correctness of eye and freedom of hand, but 
at the beginning one must work carefully rather 
than swiftly. 

In designing or coloring initials, always draw 
the letter itself distinctly first, and then fill out 
the details. Let the color always be strong and 
solid in the body of the letter, and in contrast 
with those used in other parts of the illumina- 
tion. The arrangement of colors will perhaps 
be found to be the most difficult part of the art, 
and will require judgment, experience, and taste. 
Gold adds greatly to the effect, and will harmo- 
nize with any color; but certain colors are nec- 
essary to shade the pure primaries—red, yellow, 
and blue, as well as the secondaries—green, pur- 

*ple, and orange. Thus white mixed with any 
pure color will give'a tint either deeper or paler, 
while black will give the shadow. 

Colors for illuminating may be had in tubes all 
ready for use, and excellent books of directions, 
with alphabets, etc., are also to be had of any 
artists’ color-man. It would be impossible within 
the limits of a single paper to do more than call 
attention to a work which deserves so much study, 
and will so well repay it. 
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&@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out a gratui- 
tous EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing a most fascinating novelette, entitled 


A GIRL’S ROMANCE, 


written expressly for the WEEKLY by Mr. 
F. W. Rosinson, author of “ True ‘to 
Herself,” “Stern Necessity,” “ For .Her 
Sake,” and other popular novels. This 
story will be given complete in the Sup- 
plement, and our readers will find it one 
of the most charming bits of romance in 
the English language. 





Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
és commenced a NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitled“ £. SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

Ie New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S*MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’s story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SiXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FoR Four DOLLARS. 








(Be A Cut Paper Pattern of a Set of Gentle- 
man’s Lingerie, consisting of French Yoke Shirt, 
Night-Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dressing-Gown, 
will be published with the next Number. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 599. 

I@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of nu- 
merous Fall Suits for Ladies and Children; La- 
dies’ and Gentlemen's Lingerie; Wrappers, Caps, 
Dressing Sacques, Fancy Articles, etc. ; with choice 
artistic and literary attractions. 





LITTLE RILIS. 


7 E have perhaps seen and admired the 
beauty and affluence of some fine riv- 

er; we have counted the spindles it turns, 
and have estimated its value as an avenue 
to the highway of commerce, and through 
commerce an instrument of civilization and 
amelioration of the race; and then, some 
summer's day, perhaps we have taken a skiff 
and explored its source, and behold! a thou- 
sand little rills, like a tangled skein of silver 





thread, unite to form this sum total. There 
they are, steadily pursuing their shining clew 
in remote solitudes, unknown and uncelebra- 
ted; sometimes struggling over rocky paths; 
sometimes bewildered and delayed by acci- 
dents of the way; sometimes scarcely visi- 
ble, an attenuated line, but yet with’ the 
same mysterious impulse in every drop urg- 
ing it onward. We thought it was the 
mighty river which had wrought so famous- 
ly, and lo! it is the little rills, doing duty 
unobtrusively, but doing it none the less 
surely. 

So in most things it is the little rills that 
work great effects; it is the little kindness- 
es, the little courtesies, the little charities 
that tell, that smooth away the roughnesses 
of life, or render them endurable. Men may 
endow colleges and libraries; they may be- 
queath to churches and atheneums; they 
may think to immortalize their names and 
munificence by great public gifts; they may 
give all their goods to feed the poor; but 
yet when they are dust, their memories in 
oblivion, their munificence a myth, the fame 
of the widow’s mite will still be remember- 
ed and repeated—a little rill flowing through 
the centuries, making them fertile in hum- 
ble deeds of charity. Jeanette, among thou- 
sands of othérs, wanted a lace parasol cover; 
she wanted it so badly that she sat up nights 
to earn the money; twenty dollars, as soon as 
she held it in her hand, seemed little enough 
to give for something that would last a life- 
time—if it wasn’t lost or stolen, or otherwise 
made away with; but just as she was put- 
ting on her hat to go out and buy it, she 
overheard some one talking of a poor girl 
whose only available talent was an unculti- 
vated voice. “Let me pay for her first quar- 
ter’s instruction,” said Jeanette, speaking 
from some divine impulse; “ and after that 
somebody else may have some money to 
spare.” And so Jeanette walks the earth 
with only a common shade between her and 
the sun; but this little rill flows melodiously 
on to great results. Little rills of self-de- 
nial, to be sure, but what delightful effects 
they produce! When Delia forswore kids 
and wore cotton gloves all summer, that her 
seamstress might meet the first payment on 
her sewing-machine, it was perhaps a very 
little rill indeed, but its consequence was 
the comfort and welfare of a family. But it 
is not only in charities of this sort that 
these little things make themselves of serv- 
ice. There are tharities with which money 
has no concern, whose tiny rills irrigate the 
otherwise arid deserts of life, and make 
charming oases wherever they chance to 
pass; and yet, after all, they are not affairs 
of chance—we use the word from habit— 
they are impelled rather from a soul that de- 
sires to increase the amount of happiness in 
the world; for it has gotten to be a truism 
that the finest courtesy springs from the 
good heart, without which politeness degen- 
erates into something superficial, a white- 
wash that will rub off, a mask that will 
drop, that can be put on at convenience, if 
the occasion is worth the effort. The char- 
ity of a smile where smiles are like angels’ 
visits, of words of encouragement and praise, 
as needful for the soul’s health as light and 
air and daily bread for the welfare of the 
body, are rills whose beauty and utility will 
only be fairly estimated when the balance- 
sheet of all the nations that serve God is 
filled out. Little rills of consideration for 
the feelings and opinions of others, of regard 
for their self-respect, of tenderness for their 
sins and failures—rills of sympathy with 
their joys and triumphs as well as with 
their losses and sorrows—rills of delicate 
tact, turning aside the shafts of malice—how 
pleasant, how refreshing they are to meet 
flowing through the land! Let no one de- 
spise these small things, nor speak lightly 
of them; let no one believe them beneath 
their notice or too trivial for attention; let 
none deem that their omission will pass un- 
noticed, unreckoned, in the final account. 
It was a little rill of consolation offered by 
the thief on the cross, but to what a river 
of salvation did it lead! 

Let no one think that because he may not 
accomplish great things that his little rills 
fulfill no mission and pass unrecorded. Be- 
cause one can not endow hospitals and build 
model lodging-houses for the poor, there is 
no reason why she should neglect the small 
opportunities at hand—the opportunity of- 
fered by the beggar at the door, the stran- 
ger within the gates, the servants in the 
kitchen, the members of one’s household, 
one’s neighbors and companions, in the small 
and great journeys of life—opportunities 
which we are all in danger of overlooking, 
simply because they are commonplaces of 
every day’s experience, and demand so small 
an effort. Who has not known a person 
made happy by some trifling recognition of 
her virtues, some wise oblivion of or apol- 
ogy for her faults, by a word spoken in sea- 
son, by an attention which cost noting but 
the good-will that produced it? Foi “it is 
the littte rills that water the city of our 
God!” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Good Wumor. 


Y DEAR THADDEUS,—I was wonder- 
ing yesterday, as I sat in my room— 
as, indeed, I have often wondered before— 
whether you young fellows in this age ever 
read the Tatler and the Spectator, which 
no longer ago than the time of our fathers 
and grandfathers were the most classical 
reading. I have a copy of each upon my 
table, and I find that I prefer them even to 
the newspapers of the day. There are a 
candor and good humor in those early essays 
which I do not discover in my morning pa- 
per, which often does not hesitate to assert 
what I am very sure the editor knows to be 
untrue. When I observe this I am led to 
reflect how little the moralist believes in his 
morality, and how poorly the preacher prac- 
tices. Sir Anthony Absolute, in the play, 
commanding the Captain to be cool in a 
voice thick with passion, and with an apo- 
plectic swelling of all the veins in his crim- 
son face, is not a more ludicrous and pitiful 
object than the newspaper which resorts to 
an ill-natured equivocation or misrepresen- 
tation to. censure what it calls deceit in 
others. 

The good humor of the old essays I do not 
believe to be a trick of style; it was the 
mental habit of the writers. Steele and Ad- 
dison were of very different temperaments, 
but they had this sweet humanity in com- 
mon. It is so strong and warm in their 
writings that their essays are a true school 
of the humanities, to which I would com- 
mend many of our more modern preachers. 
And in the reflected light of this simplicity 
and candor the life of that time acquires an 
air of curious quaintness. It seems, as seen 
from these essays, almost a child’s world; 
and the significance and exquisite skill of 
the rebuke conveyed to it by the portrait of 
Sir Roger de Coverley has, with all that has 
been said, not been accurately enough esti- 
mated. The humor of that character is gen- 
tle, but it is perfectly pure. It is the school 
in which we might say that Washington 
Irving studied, if we did not know that such 
a touch can not be learned. It is a gift of 
nature. And therefore we must say that 
Irving did not learn it, but merely developed 
it by sympathetic study. I suppose that a 
great deal of what is called imitation in lit- 
erature is really not what it seems. The 
excellence, whatever it may be, is in such a 
case like an invisible writing, which will al- 
ways remain invisible if it be not exposed 
to a friendly heat. Do we not call it, and 
most justly, sympathetic writing? And 
what else is much apparent echoing and 
copying in literature? | 

Somehow, also, we gather from these old 
essays that the writers were well-mannered 
men. They were not recluses and ascetics 
and odd students. There was nothing sur- 
ly or eccentric or affected in their address. 
They had, indeed, the best manners of their 
time, doubtless, just as they wore its dress. 
Addison beams at us blandly from under his 
full-bottomed wig, and there is a tie of fine 
lace around his throat, and his coat is laced 
also, and decorated with large buttons. Yet 
we can fancy him moving with perfect court- 
esy in the finest saloons—a little lofty, por- 
haps, as the King of “ Buttons,” where he 
was the chief of the wits, would naturally 
be. And the descriptions of him at the club 
are portraits of this kind. Yet Pope’s hint 
that he 

“ Bears, like the Turk, no rival near the throne” 
is, of course, an exaggeration of a certain air 
that might indeed be detected, but was not 
offensive and overpowering. Pope was writ- 
ing a satire, and in incisive satire there is al- 
ways a great deal of caricature. Indeed, in 
thinking of the essays and of their influence, 
we must remember that they were really an 
influence in the civilization of England, and 
mark an epoch, for the very reason that they 
were addressed by a well-bred man to a well- 
bred society. Their special excellence as 
moral influence was that they showed mod- 
esty, decency, intelligence, and the highest 
cultivation not only to be compatible with 
the best manners and the highest fashion, 
but to give them a grace and charm which 
otherwise were wholly wanting. The preach- 
er had the precise relation to the audience 
which is indispensable to the best practical 
effect of his sermon, but which is generally 
wanting. This is the secret of Thackeray’s 
influence—for his positive influence has been 
undoubtedly very great. He was part of the 
society which he described and criticised. 
He knew it better than its own courtiers; 
and when they read him they felt and feel 
the master, and follow accordingly. 

When all is said, however, the freshness 
and good nature of the Spectator essays are 
still their perennial charm. They make an 
atmosphere which it is delightful to breathe. 
You can hardly think of the Sir Roger pa- 
pers without an involuntary smile, and with 
@ consciousness that it is Chaucer’s London, 
a little modernized only, to which he comes 
up from Coverley Hall. I take up my vol- 
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ume, and happily I open at one of the Coy- 
erley chapters. It is that which describes 
going upon the water from the Temple 
stairs. It is 1712, and the wars of William 
are still recent. At once I light upon a 
stroke which will please many a reader of to- 
day in this distant land and time. 

“We were no sooner come to the Temple 
stairs but we were surrounded with a crowd 
of watermen offering us their respective serv- 
ices. Sir Roger, after having looked about 
him very attentively, spied one with a 
wooden leg, and immediately gave him or- 
ders to get his boat ready. As we were 
walking toward it, ‘You must know,’ said 
Sir Roger, ‘I never make use of any body to 
row me that has not lost either a leg or an 
arm. I would rather bate him a few strokes 
of his oar than not employ an honest man 
that has been wounded in the queen’s sery- 
ice. If I was a lord or a bishop, and kept 
a barge, I would not put a fellow in my liv- 
ery that had not a wooden leg.” 

The waterman had lost his leg at the fa- 
mous naval battle of La Hogue, fourteen or 
fifteen years before, in which the English 
and Dutch fleets had beaten the French; 
and the good knight immediately proceeds 
to improve the occasion with a few truly 
British reflections, as “that one Englishman 
could beat three Frenchmen ; that we could 
never be in danger of popery so long as we 
took care of our fleet ; that the Thames was 
the noblest river in Europe; that London 
Bridge was a greater piece of work than any 
of the seven wonders of the world, with 
many other honest prejudices which natu- 
rally cleave to the heart of a true English- 
man.” What a kindly humor in all this! 
What a smiling reproof! - And how subtle 
the skill by which the foibles of the knight 
are laughed at, while the knight himself is 
still not ridiculous, 

Once more, how fresh is this picture. 
Who of us could take boat upon the Thames 
and not look out for the knight? As they 
are tranquilly rowed along, “after some 
short pause, the old knight, turning about 
his head twice or thrice to take a survey of 
this great. metropolis, bid me observe how 
thick the city [a certain part of London] 
was set with churches, and that there was 
scarce a single steeple on this side Temple 
Bar. ‘A most heathenish sight,’ says Sir 
Roger; ‘there is no religion at this end of 
the town. The fifty new churches will very 
much mend the prospect; but church-work 
is slow, church-work is slow.’” Does any 
body seriously say that he does not know 
Sir Roger, and that he does not constantly 
see him, and listen to his wisdom in a city 
which is nearer than London, and which 
has various ends in which there is no re- 
ligion? 

I meant to have said something to you 
about good humor when I began, but Sir 
Roger coming in, we could not well have 
treated him unceremoniously, and have 
turned him out without a word. And I felt, 
the moment I saw him, that he was as good 
@ sermon upon that subject as even the 
rector of Saint Rainbow’s is likely to preach, 
to say nothing of the least of his flock. 
But why is it that we can not have a little 
more of that benediction of good humor 
and candor in the very places which the 
essayists illuminated with them, the col- 
umns of the newspaper? I suppose if I 
were an editor that I should feel the temp- 
tation, and read my adversary’s article to 
see not how I could answer its reasoning, 
but how I could twist it and pervert it, and 
make it seem to say what it does not say, 
and what I know that it does not mean. I 
suppose that in an editorial emergency I 
should go with the rest, and come so very 
near to falsehood that my remarks would 
be quite lost in its shadow, and the reader 
be entirely unable to distinguish where the 
truth of my assertion ended and deliberate 
falsification began. 
| It is easy to see in the Spectator’s portrait 
of Sir Roger how much more effective the 
simple statement of a truth is than the most 
extravagant outlay of rhetoric can make it. 
How much more effective his humor is also, 
because it is not overdone, as our phrase is. 
You taste it, you catch the aroma and the 
flavor of it, but you are not surfeited with it. 
I think, as boys, we are all much more im- 
pressed with the skill of Saladin, in the 
“Talisman,” who severs exquisitely with his 
cimeter, than by the gross, bestial strength 
of Richard, who smashes with a tremendous 
club. The essayists—as we call them—had 
that fine instinct. And why should we sup- 
pose that in an age of such general educa- 
tion and among readers so cultivated as 
ours, the delicacy and exquisiteness of treat- 
ment to which good humor is indispensa- 
ble would be any less effective? Our hu- 
morous literature has nothing more delight- 
ful and more pungent than our earliest work 
of the kind, Knickerbocker’s “History of 
New York.” The good humor is absolute, 
but itis also so powerful that the general 
conception of the whole early story of the 
State is affected by it. Fancy the same 
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force directed upon Governor Stuyvesant in 
a political contest! It would be somewhat 
more effective than calling him an unprinci- 
pled knave or a contemptible donkey 

You will not understand me to mean that 
things are not to be called by their right 
names, or that there may not, be the most 
righteous wrath, and the most fiery denun- 
ciation of evil-doers. By all means. I am 
on that side. Good humor is compatible 
with the utmost earnestness. It is the pee- 
vish, snarling, misrepresenting, insinuating, 
unfair, and unmanly style that is reproved 
by the masculine candor and good humor of 
the Spectator. I don’t advise you, as Dr. 
Johnson did, to give your days and nights to 
Addison, but a few hours once in a while will 
be sure to sweeten your mind. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





r 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


ICH white brocades, such as delighted the 
R stately dames of past generations, are of- 
fered for bridal dresses. A sentiment is folded 
in the flowers with which these are strewn—the 
wreaths of orange blossoms and spirza, bouquets 
of clematis, and virgin rose-buds; but this is a 
practical age, and although the dress to be chosen 
is a wedding dress, there arises the usual sug- 
gestions about brocades, viz., they are only a 
transient fashion, are conspicuous when out of 
fashion, they do not turn, and will not dye! 
Hence brides expectant prefer the soft creamy 
faille of last season with its rich grain and fine 
lustre. As bridal trains are shortened, fifteen 
yards is the quantity required, instead of eighteen 
or twenty. A basque, apron front, and demi- 
train almost covered with tulle pleatings is a 
design to be used when the wedding season sets 
in. ‘The polonaise and the basque with an over- 
skirt will also be used; but over-skirts are not 
in favor for wedding dresses, as they break the 
graceful drapery of the tulle veil. 


BLACK SILKS. 


A change is taking place in black silks. They 
show a tendency toward smoother surfaces, have 
more natural lustre, and are neither blue-black 
nor brown-black, but are of deep jetty hue. 
Low-priced silks especially show smaller grain, 
because they are now free from the heavy dye 
formerly used to give them a meretricious lustre 
and weight. Instances are known where by 
means of this dye 16 ounces of silk were raised 
to 40 ounces, and silks sold for $2 or $3 a yard 
were as heavily repped as those costing $4 or 
$6. Buyers of silks at $2 or $2 50 a yard are 
advised to abandon the idea of getting weighty 
corded silks, and to choose instead softer silks 
with small reps, and nearly the lustre that is 
natural to pure silk. These do not cut or crease, 
and their smooth surfaces endure friction far 
better than do those with projecting cords. Ly- 
ons silk at $3 a yard is the popular choice for 
sfreet suits; and the same silk of a higher grade, 
sold for $4, is as rich and heavy as any lady 
need care to wear. 

There will be a renewed effort to bring black 
silk into disfavor this winter, and owing to the 
variety of rich dark colors imported, it may not 
be as universally worn as at present; but when 
a lady wants the finest fabric that can be bought, 
and finds that to be black silk, she will not hesi- 
tate tobuy it. Quantities of jet ornaments, em- 
broidery, velvet, and lace are the trimmings 
with which black will be enlivened. 

Ladies who are renovating the black dresses 
of last season, whether of silk, cashmere, or al- 
paca, are advised that they can clean them beau- 
tifully with borax and tepid water. The pro- 
portions are a tea-spoonful of borax to a quart of 
water, Apply with a black woolen rag or a nail- 
brush 

WRAPS, 

The Dolman, with its wide sleeves and the 
double cape, or else a sacque with a cape and 
hood, are the outer garments that promise to be 
most worn during the fall and winter. The 
Sacque worn under a cape will be more closely 
fitted than those of last season; it has three 
seams down the back. 

Brown and gray camel’s-hair cloth, a roughly 
twilled goods introduced last winter and worn by 
a few, will be popularized this season and gen- 
erally worn. It is bought by the yard, and also 
in ready-made garments. Embroidery, cording, 
lace, and fringe are its garnitures, ‘Thick beaver 
cloth and cashmere are still used for wraps. 
Velvet garments are mostly polonaises trimmed 
With jet or with fur. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Crocheted passementeries are unusually hand- 
some this season. They are three or four inch- 
es wide, with or without jet beads, and the de- 
signs are arabesques, scrolls, palm leaves, and 
other Oriental devices. They look like raised 
embroidery, and are beautifully finished with a 
lace-like edge of loops. 

Finely cut jet beads will be greatly used, not 
only on black goods, but on dark, grave colors. 

A novelty in trimmings is tape fringe, formed 
of a sort of crimped tape, which hangs in sep- 
arate strands or is tied in tassels. It is shown 
in black and white, is from one and a half to 
three inches wide, and costs from $1 to $2 a 
yard. Some very rich fringes are in three suc- 
Cessive tiers: first, the under fringe is of twisted 
silk, a shorter fringe is of crimped tape, and 
above this is a lattice fringe of jet beads. ‘T'as- 
sels of jet are interspersed in other fringes. 
Drop fringe, in long olive-shaped drops, or in 
balls with beads, is also shown. 

Among ornaments for cloaks are swinging 





cords in front, with hanging tassels on each side. 
Instead of ribbon Watteaus, cords and tassels 
are provided for new cloaks. Perfectly shaped 
flowers of passementerie, roses with leaves in 
clusters, are offered for looping skirts in place of 
bows. 

A fringe of fur, said to be brown bear and the 
black marten of last season, edges heavy cloth 
mantles. The garment is cut into points, and 
the fur fringe appears between. The fur is some- 
times tied in tassels and alternated with tassels 
of jet, making a very rich fringe. 

No satin ig used on the new garments. There 
are many bias bands and pipings of faille and of 
velvet; also thick passementerie cord, flattened 
and divided in the middle. 

Quantities of woolen guipure lace are being 
imported in wide showy patterns, and in all the 
new dark colors, for trimming cashmere and 
camel’s-hair cloth. 


SINGLE-WIDTH CASHMERES. 


Cashmeres of Single width are new this sea- 
son. They are 65 cents a yard, about three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and in all the winter 
colors. This will bring this soft, graceful fabric 
within the reach of people of moderate means, 
who have hitherto confined themselves to em- 
press cloth and satines. 


FALL SHAWLS AND SCARFS. 


Bright ottoman striped shawls will be pre- 
ferred to Scotch plaids for fall and winter. 
Scarlet, blue, or gold stripes with black, alternate 
with gay Roman bars. They are square in 
shape, and are softly twilled or heavily repped. 
Domestic and imported shawls show the same 
designs. The range of prices is from $6 to $25. 
For elderly ladies are shaded stripes of gray or 
brown with white. Narrow scarfs, mere neck- 
ties, to be worn outside of cloaks before furs are 
put on, are in soft ottoman reps and gay Roman 
colors. They cost from $1 50 upward. Wider 
scarfs, to cover the shoulders, are of the same 
colors and design. These are much worn at the 
sea-side and country resorts. 


KID GLOVES. 


Long-wristed gloves will continue in vogue. 
Conservative ladies who for a long time adhered 
to short gloves fastened by one button now wear 
those that are long enough to require two but- 
tons, while the first wearers of gloves with two 
buttons have gone still greater lengths, and wear 
those fastened by three or even four buttons. 
The choice with ladies of taste for all but full- 
dress occasions is the thtee-buttoned glove, en- 
tirely without ornamental stitching, and simply 
bound at the top with white or black kid. Pe- 
culiar shades of brown and gray will prevail for 
day wear. ‘The importations of a single house 
show five thousand dozens of brown gloves. 
Pale bluish lavender, pearl, and chamois buff 
will be worn with dressy carriage toilettes, while 
still fainter tints and immaculate white kids ap- 
pear for full evening dress. A fresh importa- 
tion of gloves displays beautiful gradations of 
color. First is a wide range of tints, beginning 
with creamy écru and deepening gradually to 
the golden marron brown; here are blue-gray 
shades, and there the stylish stone gray with 
greenish cast; next are boxes of putty-color, a 
serviceable neutral tint that may be worn with 
any dress; here are nut and leaf brown shades 
to match special dresses, and the soft pinkish- 
gray cameos to wear with shaded costumes ; 
blue-tinged lilac is prettily placed in contrast 
with the loveliest blossom-colors; while to satisfy 
most outré tastes are bright green and blue, pur- 
ple, and even reddish-maroon shades. For those 
who prefer ornamented gloves there is a delicate 
white or black stitching on the back, and welting 
of kid to match on the wrist; but untrimmed 
gloves are less conspicuous, and make the hand 
look slender. There is a reduction in the price 
of gloves imported for fall and winter. Those 
fastened by one button are $1 65 a pair, or 
$9 50 for half a dozen pairs; those with two 
buttons, sold last season for $2 25, are now $2; 
three-buttoned gloves are $2 50 a pair; four- 
buttoned, $2 75; and very long gloves, fastened 
by six buttons, to be worn with short or half- 
long antique sleeves, are $3 25. 


VARIETIES, 


Black watered sash nbbons are being largely 
imported. Some colored moiré sashes are also 
shown. 

A novelty in belt ribbons is black velvet on 
the outside with an elastic under surface. 

The fanciful French bonnet that resembles a 
sailor hat is among the importations. ‘The out- 
side is of black velvet; the turned-up brim is 
faced with sky blue faille. Long loops of black 
watered ribbon and an ostrich feather are pend- 
ent behind, while pale blue tips are on the side. 
The strings are of blue faille ribbon. This bon- 
net is not set far forward on the head, but back 
upon the chignon, and the brim stands out around 
the face like a frame. The hair is arranged in 
a thick plait on top and toward the back of the 
head. ‘The new bonnet is very becoming to 
round and youthful faces. 

Kilt-pleating will continue in favor. The en- 
tire back of skirts from the belt to the ground is 
covered with kilting, while the front has an apron. 
The apron fronts of over-skirts are very short. 

New driving jackets prepared for the first cool 
days are half-fitting basques, with quilted silk 
vests of the same or a contrasting shade set in at 
the armholes. They have also quilted revers on 
the neck, coat sleeves, and postilion-basque. A 
model of thick white cloth has a vest and revers 
of dark blue quilted silk; a garment in more 
quiet taste is of nut brown cloth with brown silk 
quilting, and a fringe-like edge of gray fur. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A 
Stewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; THom- 
son, Lanapon, & Co.; and A. SExie & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, who is about to re- 
sign the English Lord Chancellorship on ac- 
count of ill health, is not more famed for ability 
as a jurist than for zeal and conscientiousness as 
a Churchman. No man can be more clear and 
concise than he when occasion requires; at the 
same time his style is particularly graceful and 
fluent. It is said that on one occasion, having 
addressed a certain judge without a pause for 
four hours, and still being apparently as far from 
a yr as ever, he was interrupted by the 
Court with the words, ‘“‘It would be a great as- 
sistance to us, Sir ROUNDELL, if you would state 
what your point is.’’ 

—Our lady readers may have a little curiosity 
to know something about the presents that were 
made to Miss Nitsson at her wedding. They 
are thus mentioned in the London Court Jour- 
nal; A gold bracelet, set with pink coral and 
diamonds, from her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales; locket, set with diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, and pearl, from Lady DasHwoop; gold 
and enameled locket, set with diamonds, from 
Lord CaLTHORPE; silver tea-service, from Bar- 
oness LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD; three chased sil- 
ver tea-canisters, from Lord and Lady LonpEs- 
BOROUGH; engraved silver dessert centre-piece, 
from Baron LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD; silver 
gilt bread-basket, from Baron ALFRED DE RorTus- 
CHILD; silver-mounted looking-glass, from Sir 
SaMUEL Hayes; large silver soup tureen and 
ladle, from Baroness WILBY DE ROTHSCHILD; 
marble and ormolu bound jewel-case, from Dr. 
and Mrs. Doremus; pair of very large silver 
three-branch girandoles, from Mrs. LYNE StTxE- 
PHENS; pair of silver candlesticks, from Dow- 
ager Countess of Essex ; twelve silver gilt ‘“‘apos- 
tle” dessert-spoons, Mlle. TreETJENS; gold neck- 
lace and locket, set with coral and diamonds, 
from Duc de Frais; traveling clock, from Miss 
JESSICA CAVENDISH BENTINCK; silver tea-pot, 
sugar basin, and milk jug, from Mr. Pyke; 
black pearl ring, from Miss GERARD. Among 
the many beautiful presents received by Mlle. 
Nixsson from different members of the aristoc- 
racy and other friends were some very unique 
costly works of ornamental art and bijouterie 
executed by Messrs. HOWELL and JAMES. Mr. 
STREETER, the eminent jeweler of Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, was intrusted with the 
manufacture of the nine handsome and costly 
lockets worn by the bride-maids and other 
members of the bridal party. Seven of the 
lockets are set with rubies and diamonds, form- 
ing in a design of her own the monogram of the 
fair prima donna. All are machine-made, and 
in accordance with Mr. STREETER’s fixed prin- 
ciple of 18 carat gold. Mr. STREETER had also 
the honor of supplying a costly necklace, a pres- 
ent to the bride, composed of three rows of Ori- 
ental pearls, representing a monetary value of 
£1000. The wedding-cake was supplied by Mr. 
BoLLAnD, of Chester. The cake was richly orna- 
mented with musical trophies, and on the top 
was a harp composed of real pearls. It is not 

enerally known that M: Rouzaup first met 
Mlle. Nrisson in Paris when she took music les- 
sons of M.CoLLineT. M.Rovuzaup, as a lover 
of music, took pleasure in being one of M. CoL- 
LINET’S social circle. Both Mons. R. and Miss 
N. were then comparative nobodies, and when 
they were thus obscure they made up their 
minds to marry each other. Now they have 
taken a splendid mansion in the Champs Elysées 
—the same where PaTTI passed her honey-moon. 
Her father-in-law, M. Rouzaup, who is a colo- 
nial merchant, has, in honor of his son’s mar- 
riage, given a sumptuous dinner to his clerks, 
and placed in each of their napkins a bank-note 
for 1000 francs. 

—Mr. JEssE, who has written several pleas- 
ant books, is engaged on a work which will tell 
the history of Eton—England’s greatest prepar- 
atory school—and show the influence of its 
teaching, in narratives of the lives of the most 
illustrious of its pupils. 

—Madame Parepa-Rosa has thrown up her 
Russian engagement and accepted one for a 
season Of Italian opera at Cairo. She will not 
return to the United States until 1873. 

—Miss EpitH CHALLIS, a name familiar to 
the play-goers of this city, has recently expe- 
rienced a nice piece of good fortune. While 
traveling some months since she was very at- 
tentive to an old lady who was ill on the jour- 
ney and subsequently died. Last week Miss 
CHALLIs was surprised at receiving a letter from 
her executors stating that her kindness to the 
old lady had resulted in her being remembered 
in her will to the extent of a clear two thou- 
sand a year for life. Consequently Miss CHa.L- 
LIs retires from the stage. 

—Mrs. DRAKE MILLS, formerly of this city, 
who died recently in Washington, is said to 
have. deposited securities in various moneyed 
institutions, and, what is remarkable, left no 
memorandum stating where they were to be 
found. In a little gold wallet which she wore 
round her neck the executors found four keys. 
Two of them unlocked safes which contained 
seventy thousand dollars. This, however, is 
supposed to be only a part of her fortune, and 
the two remaining Keys, it is expected, will un- 
lock other safes containing other treasures. 

—English ladies sometimes get choice plums 
of public preferment. Miss WREaks, after for- 
ty years’ service as postmistress of Sheffield, 
has retired on a pension. The place is worth 

a year. 

—A witness in the Court of Common Pleas 
lately gave her name as ‘‘ ELIZABETH MARTHA 
SELINA GEORGIANA AvuGuUSTA CUHAM Bur- 
Rrows.’’ This, she said, was ‘her Christendom 
name;’’ but she did not always write it in full. 

—Miss KELLoee is studying, under the su- 
pervision of GounoD himself, the opera of ‘ Mi- 
reille,”’ of which he is the author, and which 
Rossin declared to be superior to ‘‘ Faust.” 
It is believed that Miss K. will make a great 
success in it. 

—The London Court Journal, in speaking of 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, says, ‘‘ We think we 
are right in stating that Miss PHILLIPs’s musical 
education was finished in Italy at the expense 
of Jenny Linp.”’ The Bazar guesses not. 

—How Judge Davis, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, commenced his career as a pecu- 
nious man is briefly stated as follows: Some 
thirty years ago, when practicing law in the 
West, he was employed by a Connecticut man 
to collect $800. Davis went to the place where 
the debtor lived, and found him to be rich in 
landed possessions, but without a spare dollar 
in money. He finally settled the bill by giving 





a deed for a tract of land—a flat, moist, and un- 
desirable — of land in appearance, lying close 
by a sheet of water, and consisting, perhaps, of 
sixty acres. Davis subsequently met his Con- 
necticut client in St. Louis, when the latter (who 
seemed not to have the usual Connecticut shrewd- 
ness) fell to and gave him a regular “‘ blowing 
up”’ for taking the land rather than insisting on 
having the in cash. He did not want any 
of your Western land, and he told Davis that, 
having received it in payment of the debt, he 
had better keep it himself and pay the money 
out of his own pocket. To this Davis agreed. 
Stepping into a friend’s office, he borrowed $800, 
took the Connecticut man’s receipt for the land 
and held it for a rise. That land forms part of 
one of the suburbs of Chicago. Judge Davis 
has sold two or three hundred thousands worth 
of the property, and what is left is worth over a 
million. 

—Mrs. Propeers, a lady .of London, is, un- 
happily, separated from her husband. Recently 
some one left her a legacy of $30,000, and she 
sued to have the legacy given up to her. But 
her husband opposed her, and succeeded in get- 
ting the $30,000 for himself. Propa@ers doesn’t 
support his wife or live with her, but robs her 
according to English law, with no help for it. 

—Among the “ personals”’ in a recent French 
journal is the following: ‘‘ Eliza, you can safely 
return home. The boil on my nose is gone.” 

—The widow of Lieutenant-Governor Dunn, 
of Louisiana, has been offered by the Mayor of 
New Orleans the office of Keeper of the City 
Archives, with a salary of $1500 a year. 

—Mr. GILMorg, for $30,000, has become land- 
lord of the big edifice that housed the Jubilee, 
in Boston. That edifice is one of the first erect- 
ed in the new style of Boston architecture—the 
pointed Ironic. 

—Prince Bismarck has turned manufacturer, 
and is making no end of money out of a paper- 
mill which he runs at Varzin. The material he 
uses is pine bark, which goes further than the 
customary rag. ; 

—Lord WALTER CAMPBELL, who is now a clerk 
in a shipping house in this city, is reported en- 
gaged to Miss CLAUGHTON, a great heiress in 

ondon. 

—Mr. Luter Montt, United States consul at 
Palermo, though a Sicilian by birth, has lived 
principally in this country, and is a gentleman 
of rare intelligence. He is one of the life char- 
acters described by LONGFELLOW in his ‘‘ Tales 
of a Way-side Inn,” and none other than the 
“young Sicilian’? who tells the tale of ‘“‘ King 
Robert of Sicily.””>. The “landlord” of the inn 
was Lyman Howe, of Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
The ‘“‘youth of quiet ways’? was a young man 
named HENRY WaLEs. The “theologian”? was 
Professor TREADWELL, of Cambridge. The 
“poet”? was T. W. Parsons, the translator of 
DANTE; and the “ musician”? was OLE BULL. 

—EpwIin Boor has purchased from CHARLES 
M. Barras the marine villa of ‘‘ Cedar Cliff”? at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, for $50,000, and has 
gone to take possession. Mr. BARRAS was an 
actor of no prominent position, but he put to- 
gether the ‘‘ Black Crook,’ and from its success 
has accumulated a handsome fortune. 

—A new débutante—Madame Santoni—said 
to be superior to RacHet or RisTorI, is now 
setting wild the youth of Italy. 

—The Rev. James KENT Stonz, formerly pres- 
ident of Hobart College, Geneva, has just been 
admitted to the priesthood of the Church of 
Rome by Bishop “Rosecrans, of Columbus, 
Ohio. For two years past he has been prepar- 
ing for that event. 

—MrnnieE Hauck, our Yankee prima donna, 
is about to marry an Italian nobleman. She 
doesn’t want to be Minnie Hau-hauck any longer. 

—The Marquis of Bute is preparing for the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition of 1876 a 
complete assortment of metals and ores from 
Wales, the county of Durham, and the entire 
— of South Water, including Monmouth’s 

ine. 

—This ‘‘ personal’’ appears in a Western jour- 
nal: ‘‘ Married, June 26, 1872, by Rev. Mr. ——, 
Frank T—— and Mary A . Frank T— 
will, as heretofore, pay the highest cash price 
for all produce.”’ 

—From the De NoarLies family, whence we 
et our new French minister, there have been 
‘our embassadors to England, and one to Rome. 

—BULWER LyTTON was born in 1806. He was 
the third son of Witt1am F RE Butwer, and 
his eldest brother holds the family lands, which 
are derived from WiLu1AM the Conqueror. His 
first story went to the press when he was fifteen. 

—Jay Cooke, the banker, has built and pre- 
sented to the Methodists at Granville, Pennsyl- 
vania,a church. That sort of broth could not 
be overdone by any number of Cookes. 

—-The Marquis of Lorne and other English 
noblemen take turns in preaching to the masses 
in Agricultural Hall, Islington. . 

—The London Figaro says that the grandfather 
of M. Rouzaup was a poor locksmith. His son 
left France at fifteen years of age, invited by a 
merchant to the Isle of Bourbon, who, having 
observed his intelligence, chose him for his 
clerk. Once there, the clerk speedily distin- 
guished himself, became a partner, then master, 
married a young creole, daughter of Admiral 
Bosaq, and returned to France at the end of some 
years, leaving behind him a large commercial es- 
tablishment, and taking with him his wife and 
children, three boys and a girl. It is the eldest 
of these children, AUGUSTE, who married recent- 
ly Mile. Nrtsson. The two brothers, ARSENE 
and MEDERIR, have continued the business of 
their father. One of them manages the estab- 
lishment in the Isle of Bourbon, the other is the 
representative and correspondent of the firm in 
Bordeaux, and the father lives in Paris, where he 
has an office, Rue de !’Kchiquier. As to the sis- 
ter, Mile. JosEPHINE Rovuzavup, she married her 
cousin, M. Bosg. M. AvuaustE Rouzaup is the 
only one of the family who abandoned commer- 
cial pursuits, from which his artistic instincts 
estranged him. He was — alternately in 
Paris and at the Chateau de la Dixmarie, his 
own property, near Jonzac, when he became ac- 
quainted with Mile. Nizsson, and proposed mar- 
riage to her. After the wedding-breakfast, just 
as they stepped from the door to depart on their 
bridal tour, a cupful of dry rice was showered on 
their heads from a window above, and as the car- 
riage drove off all the old foot-coverings about 
the place were thrown after them. The bridal 
party were drawn to the bride’s hotel, where she 
sang some of the songs she had learned in this 
country, accompanying herself upon a banjo 
which was presented to her while in this city. 
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Work-Basket with Stand. 


Tis stand is eight inches and seven-eighths high, and consists of three 


black polished cane bars joined as shown by the illustration, which are fur- 
nished with rings of the same. A basket, six inches high and twenty inches 
and seven-eighths wide at the top, and egg-shaped at the bottom, is set in 
the stand; this basket consists of thin wire bars covered with white silk, 
through which narrow fawn-colored satin gimp is plaited. This gimp con- 
sists of-card-board strips covered with floss silk. The basket is finished at 
the top by a lattice edge of white covered wire an inch and a quarter wide. 
On the upper edge of the basket fasten a bag of fawn-colored satin, which is 
furnished with fawn-colored silk cords trimméd with grelots for closing. 


Gray Linen Work-Bag with Point Russe Embroidery, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus bag, which is shown closed by Figs. 1 and 2 and opened by Fig. 3, 
is made of gray linen, ornamented in point Russe embroidery with fine ma- 
noon sewing silk, and is lined with maroon cashmere and bound with ma- 
roon worsted braid. It 
is furnished with braided 
handles and with rosettes 
and tassels of cord and 
silk. To make the bag 
cut of linen and cash- 
mere for the lining one 
piece fourteen inches and 
a half long and ten inches 
and seven-eighths wide ; 
this piece is sloped off on 
the four corners so that 
the ends are. only six 
inches and the sides nine 
inches and three-quarters 
long. Work the point 
Russe embroidery on the 
outer material, observing 
Figs. 1 and 2. For the 
two tabs shown by Fig. 1, 
which serve to close the 
bag, cut of linen and 
cashmere two pieces each 
eleven inches and a quar- 
ter long; these pieces are 
three inches and a half 
wide at the top and two inches and three-quarters wide at the 
bottom, where they are cut in a point and furnished with a 
button-héle as shown by the illustration. Embroider these 
tabs, slope them on the upper end so that the width of the 
latter corresponds with the width of the sloped corners of the 
main piece, and join the upper end of each tab with the main 
piece as shown by Fig. 3. Set the large and small pockets 
shown by Fig. 3, which are designed to hold small pieces of 
fancy-work, needle-books, thread, etc., on the lining of the 
main piece; these pockets are made of linen and cashmere, 
and are embroidered and bound, ‘Two bands of double linen 
are also stitched on 
the lining to hold 
the various sewing 
utensils, Baste the 
lining on the linen, 
bind both _ togeth- 
er, includ- 
ing the tabs, 
with worst- 
ed __ braid, 
and sew on 
the buttons 





Fig. 1.—Gray Linen Worxk-Bac WITH 
Pornt Russe EmprorwEery.—FRont. 
CLOSED. 





























Fig. 1.—Casr ror Fancy-work, SEWING 
UTENSILS, ETC. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 27 and 28. 


of the lining which meet in the middle are covered by a 
circular piece of silk an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
which is fastened with long button-hole stitches of brown 
silk. Sew covered wire to the upper edge of the shell thus 
formed, and work the outer covering. ‘To do this stretch 
gray cord on the, sch of the shell so that twelve ribs are 
formed at regular in- 
tervals and the lay- 
ers of cord cross each 
other in the middle ; 
after working each 
rib loop the cord 
around the wire at 
the upper edge of 
the shell, and carry 
it from there to the 
point where the next 
rib is worked. Run 
gray cotton several 
times through the 
ribs in the middle of 
the shell, then wind 
similar cotton on 
each rib as shown 
by Fig. 2, beginning 
at the upper edge, 
and working from 
left to right, always 
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Fig. 1.—Corner oF Borper For Covers, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
FLORENTINE. EMBROIDERY. 


for closing and the two handles on the upper 
edge of the bag. The handles consist each of a 
three-strand braid, sixteen inches long, of worst- 
ed cord covered with maroon silk. ‘The ends of 
the handles are finished with rosettes and tassels. 


Case for Fancy-work, Sewing Utensils, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis case is designed to hold tatting, or balls 
of worsted, pins, needles, etc. 
part cut of white stiff linen for the interlining 
and brown silk for the lining six equal pieces 
each from Fig. 27, Supplement, overseam the pieces of stiff linen together on the sides, join the pieces 
of silk by means of a ctoss seam of brown silk, and baste the silk into the stiff linen. The points 








Fig. 8.—Gray Linen Work-Bac witn Pornt Russe 


EMBROIDERY.—OPEN. 


For the lower 








Vetver FoorstooL: with APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 
For me and design see Supplement, 
5. 


o. IX., Figs. 32-3 





Fig. 2.—Covrer or Case ror 
Fanoy-worRK.—FUuL Size. 


linen rim four inches and seven-eighths wide, fill the 
cushion thus formed with moss or curled hair, and cover 
the bottom and rim with black carriage leather. For each 
of the four puffs cut of black velvet one piece twelve inches 
and seyen-eighths square, which is slightly rounded off on 
one corner (this corner afterward comes on the corner of 
the cushion), Then gather each piece from the rounded 
corner toward the corner diagonally opposite and on the 
straight sides in the requisite manner, and fasten it on the 
cushion. The crossed bands which cover the seam of 
the puffs are made of a strip of granite cloth two inches and seven-eighths wide each, bordered on 
the outer edge with narrow gold braid and red silk soutache, and ornamented besides with appli- 
cation figures of dark green cloth. Fig. 33, Supplement, gives one-half of a design figure. ‘The 
lower leaf-shaped part of the figure is fastened on the cloth strip along the outlines with chain 


going forward, until the shell is entirely covered with close layers of thread, 
On these layers work point Russe embroidery with brown saddler’s silk as 
shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized section of the cover. Set a stri 
of brown silk, scalloped and button-hole stitched with brown silk, on che 
upper edge of the shell, as shown by Fig. 1, so that it forms a binding at the 
same time. Cut the pleated part of the case of brown silk and brown mus- 
lin lining from Fig. 28, Supplement, having first completed Fig. 28, which 
gives a quarter section, in a circle according to the middle lines. ‘Tyansfer 
the lines indicated on Fig. 28 to the material in the requisite number. Join 
both parts at the scalloped edge with button-hole stitches of brown saddler’s 
silk, and pleat the double material according to the lines given; the dotted 
lines indicate the outer folds, and the straight lines the inner folds; all the 
folds should be well pressed. Finally, overseam the pleated part to the 
shell, and cover the joining seam with brown silk cord. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 


Tus pen-wiper consists of a round brush, which is fastened in a stand of 
varnished black cane bars, and is covered with embroidered strips of red 
cloth. The four curved 
bars of the stand are or- 
namented at the upper 
point with a bronzed plate 
and with a round white 
bead, and half an inch 
from this with a tassel 
of green saddler’s silk. 
For the cover of the side 
edge of the brush, which 
is an inch high, cut four 
pieces of red cloth each 
three inches long and 
two inches wide. These 
pieces are pinked very 
fine all around the outer 
edge, and ornamented a 
quarter of an inch from 
each lengthwise edge 
with a point Russe bor- 
der three-quarters of an 
inch wide of saddler’s 
silk in bright colors, as 
shown by the illustration, 
and gathered through the 
middle to a length of an 
inch and a half. Fasten the separate parts each between two 
bars on the side edge of the brush, which is set in the stand, 
sewing them on through the middle, and covering the seam 
with green chenille, and join them on the upper and under 
corners with several stitches of fine sewing silk. 


Velvet Footstool with Application Embroidery. 

TuE cover of the upper surface of the cushion of the foot- 
stool consists of puffs of black velvet on which two cross bands 
and tabs are fastened. These tabs and bands are worked in 
application embroidery on colored cloth. For the cushion cut 
the bottom of gray 
linen from Fig. 32, 
Supplement, which 
gives the eighth part 
of it. The part de- 
signed for the upper 
surface is cut from 
the same pattern, but 
an inch and a quar- 
ter larger all around. 
Join both parts by 
means of a straight 





Fig. 2.—Gray Linen Work-Bac wit 
Point Russe EmprorwEery.—Back. 
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EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPreER. 


stitches of red saddler’s silk, and is also edged with narrow 
gold braid; the veins are formed by chain stitches of red silk. 
The upper part of the design figure is first edged with gold 
braid, and then with red and blue silk soutache. The square 
in the middle of the cushion is made of green cloth, and is 
edged with red and blue soutache and with gold braid. The 
application figure on the square is cut of granite cloth from 
Fig. 34, Supplement, surrounded with gold braid, and orna- 
mented with chain stitches of blue silk, For each of the four 
tabs cut of green cloth one whole piece from Fig. 35, Suppl. ; 
these pieces are 
edged, like the 
bands, with gold 
braid and red sou- 
tache, and orna- 
mented with ap- 
plication figures 
of red cloth as 
indicated on the 
pattern; these 
figures are edged 
with blue  sou- 
tache and narrow 
gold braid. The 
tabs are only sew- 
ed on the velvet 
puffs at the points. 
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Fig. 1.—OBLoNG 


BripaL WREATH OF 


Orance Biossoms. 
[See Figs. 3-14. ] 


coiffure must alway 
The hair should 
not be arranged too high where the 
diadem rests on the head. 

For making a wreath where nat- 
ural leaves are used, twenty-five to 
thirty dozens of sprigs of leaves 


consideration. 





I 


sometimes furnished with 


band beside the diadem-shaped part 
In adjusting 


in front (see Fig. 2). In 
such wreaths this band is 


ered by the veil; the latter is pleated 
closely three inches and a quarter 
from the front edge, and the pleated 
part is drawn through underneath 


the band and 
fastened on the 
head, so. that a 
kind of standing 
rosette is formed 
between the dia- 
dem and cross 
Besides 
the two arrange- 
ments shown by 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
there are others, 
as, for instance, a diadem 
(not a closed wreath) with 
long trailing sprays; the 
latter may be arranged to 
suit the taste according to 
the style of the coiffure. 
There is also a diadem 
with long spray and broad 
band; the latter is twined 
in the shape of a comb, 
and rests on the chi- 
gnon. Of course, in 
making wreaths, the 
style of the face and 
s be taken into 


from two inches 
to two inches 
and ahalflong are required. 
These sprigs are cut with 
scissors just before making 
the wreath, but the branch 
designed for the wreath 
should previously have been 
washed and dried in the air, 
so that the stems and leaves 
of the sprigs are perfectly 
clean and free from dust. 
Only such branches should 
be used as have no young 


shoots, as the latter wither very soon; and for the same reason 
natural buds and flowers should be avoided, and artificial ones 






ferent lengths, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2, The front part of the 
wreaths should be twined closely in the shape of a diadem, and 
the back part should be loose and 
rather narrow. Round wreaths are 


Trim the cushion, as shown by 
the illustration, with twisted 
worsted fringe, coarse worsted 
eord and tassels, and with two 
passementerie handles, 





























, Directions for making 
~ Bridal Wreaths of Orange 
: Blossoms, and Natural 
Leaves. 
THESE wreaths are either ob- 
long or round, with sprays of dif- 


a cross 


not cov- 


Fig. 3.—Wir1nc 
SPRIG OF 
ORANGE 
Brossoms, 
First Deratn. 
Fut Size, 
[See Fig. 4.] 





ORANGE Btos- 
somMs.—SECOND 
Detart.—Foti 

S1zE. 


















Fig. 8.—Spray 
_OF ORANGE Bros- 
SOMS AND LEAVES 
WOUND WITH 
‘TISSUE-PAPER. 
Fut. Size. 





Fig. 10.—Wixpine Wire 
WITH PAPER FoR STEM, 
Fou Size. 


Fig. 11.—Ciustrer 

OF ORANGE BLos- 

SOMS FOR FRONT 
OF WREATH. 


used instead. Each sprig of 
leaves is first furnished with a 
wire stem; to do this use very 


Fig. 9.—WINDING SEVERAL Sprics 
TOGETHER. —FULt SI1zr. 





the sprig. Fig. 5 shows a 
sprig furnished with a bud. 
The stems of all the sprigs are 
then wound with strips of 
brown tissue-paper. In order 
to cut the strips quickly lay 
three or four sheets of the pa- 
per together, fold them sev- 
eral times as shown by Fig. 6, 
and cut them crosswise in 
pieces half an inch wide. In 
this manner three or four 
strips are cut at the same 
time. Coat one end of the 
strip intended for winding 


with gum-arabic, or else moisten it with the lips, then lay this 
end on the sprig close under the lowest 
leaf. In doing this hold the sprig and 
the end of the paper (the latter in a 
slanting direction) between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand, and 
twist them as in wiring the sprigs, so 
that spiral coils are formed; the paper 





WINDING 
TOGETHER 
LEAVES 
AND Bop. 
Fou. Size. 













Fig. 7.—WinDInG 
STEM WITH 
TissuE-PAPer. 
Fut Size. 







































Fig. 14.—Winpinc oF 
Wire WITH CHENILLE, 
Fut Size. 


ble, and give the spray a graceful appearance. 
Into the elastic tubes, which should be of the 
length required for the spray (in the wreath 
shown by Fig. 1 they are from twenty-one inches and 
three-quarters to twenty-four inches long), cut diag- 
onal short slits at irregular intervals, and alternating 
with each other, as shown by Fig. 12, which gives a 



































strip is held 
loosely between 
the thumb and 
forefinger of the 
righthand. Fig. 
7 shows the man- 
ner of winding a 
stem with a strip 
of paper, and > 
Fig. 8 shows a a 
sprig with a flow- 

er wound in this e | 
manner. As the front part of WY Dr q 
the wreath should be very thick, 
small clusters of two or three } 
sprigs are formed. For this an 4 
purpose wind one sprig a quar- 

ter of an inch long in the man- N 

ner described, lay on a second 

sprig close to the last paper ZY f 
winding (see Fig. 9), wind both ai) tc 5 
sprigs a quarter of an inch long, f 

lay on the third sprig, and wind y 
all the wire stems to the lower a XS 

end (see Fig. 11). Of course WS 

buds and flowers should ts 

also be used for the clus- 

ters; in winding together 

the sprigs to form these Fig. 2.—Rounp 
clusters insert a piece of BripaL WrreatH d 
wire four inches long OF ORANGE 

covered with paper (see Brossoms.—[See 

Fig. 10), as the stems of Figs. 3-14.] 

the clusters should ‘ 
be longer than the stems of the sepa- hs 
rate sprigs. Now begin to twine the 3 
wreath and the } 
trailing sprays.— : 
The latter are ar- 
ranged in various 
ways. Of late, 
very thin elastic 
tubes, varnished 
a greenish-brown, 
are used; these 
are soft and flexi- 




































































Fig. 6.—FoLp1ne 
‘TissuE-PAPER 
FOR WINDING 

Stems oF ORANGE 

Brossoms. 
Futt Size, 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Musury, Insertion, AND Lace PEASANT WAIST WITH 
BRETELLEs FoR Girt FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD.—FRontT. 


For description sce Supplement, 


fine heated flower wire, which 
is cut in pieces from ten to 
twelve incheslong. Then take 
a sprig in the left hand, lay on 
a piece of wire so that one end 
projects from the stem of the 
sprig an inch and a quarter 
long (see Fig. 3), and wind 
the latter upward from three- 
quarters to seven-eighths of 
an inch long, in doing which 
fasten in from three to four of 
the lower leaves, as shown by 
Fig. 3; the latter shows the 
wire windings loosened. Wind 
the wire, which should not be 
drawn tight, in a similar man- 
































































Eastic 
TUBE. 


ner downward to the lowest of the 
leaves referred to; then twist the 
stem of the sprig and the wire 
stem quickly and firmly between 
the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand from left to right, so that 
the free wire end is wound spiral- 
shape around the stem and wire, 
as shown by Fig. 4. Lay the re- 
maining part of the wire upward 
in a straight direction to the upper 
leaf, and proceed to wind the wire 
stem as before (see Fig. 4). Hav- 
ing furnished all the sprigs with 
wire in this manner, furnish part 
of them with buds and flowers 
(about five dozen buds and two 
dozen flowers are required for one 
wreath). To do this take the wired 
sprig, together with the bud or 
flower which is to be affixed, be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand (in doing this both 
stems should end evenly at the 
bottom), and wind the wire stem 
of the bud upward around the 
sprig, in doing which hold the bud 
between the first three fingers of the 
right hand and slip it through care- 
fully under and over the leaves of 





Fig. 12.—Src- 
TION OF TRAIL 
Inc SPRAY ON 


full-sized section of such a 
spray. In doing this care 
should be taken that the 
sprigs at the under end of 
the tube are further apart 
than those nearer the top 
(see Figs. 1 and 2). Slip 
asprig into the under end 
of the tube and into each 
slit; the stems of these 
sprigs must previously have 
been cut off to a length of 
three-quarters of an inch 
(see full-sized illustration 
Fig. 8), and before slipping 


















Fig. 2.—Swiss Musiin, Insertion, AnD Lace Peasant WaIstT: with 





Fig. 1s. 
WINDING 
TRAILING 
SPRAY OF 
ORANGE 
BLossoms, 
Fu. SIze. 


BRETELLES FOR GIRL FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD.—Back, 
For description see Supplement, 
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into the tube dip them into thick gum. Instead 
of these elastic tubes, two or three pieces of very 
fine twine or dress cord of the length of the 
sprays may be used. ‘These serve for a founda- 
tion, and are wound with narrow brown silk rib- 
bon, or with bias strips of brown crape three- 
quarters of an inch wide, in doing which lay on 
and wind the sprigs, the stems of which are not 
cut shorter in this case, at irregular intervals 
(see Fig. 13). In doing this also twist the foun- 
dation with the fingers of the left hand. The 
wreath, finally, is twined on a foundation of 
white, covered, medium-sized wire with narrow 
brown silk ribbon or brown chenille. (The 
wreath shown by Fig. 1 is thirteen inches and a 
quarter wide; that shown by Fig. 2 is eighteen 
inches and a half wide, and the band is six inches 
long.) In twining, begin in the middle of the 
wire, bent in the shape of the wreath, with the 
front, diadem-shaped part ; first twine one half 
of the wreath, and then twine the second half in 
the opposite direction again, beginning in the 
middle, ‘The points of the sprays are thus turn- 
ed toward each other in the middle of the dia- 
dem. For the latter set on the sprays in close 
succession, also using clusters, as described 
above, and distribute the sprays with flowers 
and buds regularly. The wire foundation is 
twisted with the left hand in making the wreath, 
similar to the wiring of the sprigs. Wind che- 
nille or ribbon seven-eighths of an inch long on 
the ends of the foundation wire, and then twist 
both ends about each other, and fasten them. 
Finally, join the trailing sprays with the wreath 
by means of fine wire wound with paper. 





EMILIA. 

Farry tocque and fancy feather, 
‘Locks by wanton Zephyr blown 
With such grace, we ask not whether 
Are those ringlets all thine own? 

Callimachus has celebrated 
Berenice’s locks divine; 

They were not, though constellated, 
Half so golden bright as thine! 


And the sweet thing perched above—it 
Looks a bird-of-paradise ; 

See the faultless gem, and love it— 
Fashion’s gem beyond all price! 

Hat it’s not, I’m sure—I’ll swear it; 
Bonnet neither—not at all! 

Mab, whate’er it be, might wear it, 
Leading off the fairies’ ball. 


Jupe de cerise, robe dark velvet, 

Point d’Alencon wreathed around, 
Boots to fit a fairy elf—it 

Seems they scarcely touch the ground! 
Parasol and gloves bright yellow, 

Never steeped in earthly dye, 
In their saffron radiance mellow, 

E’en Aurora's robe outvie ! 


Who has penciled those dark lashes? 
Was it Nature—was it Art, 

To subdue the under flashes 
That would burn thy lover’s heart ? 

Neath the duchesse tie thou’rt wearing 
Sweet forget-me-nots I see; 

May they, whilst thy love they're sharing, 
Mind thee, lady fair, of me! 





Continued from No. 34, page 559.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvuTHOR oF “ BLADE-O’-Grass,”’ “‘ GRIF,’? AND 
“ JosHuA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
LOVE LINKS. 


IF integrity and upright conduct be commend- 
able qualities, no man should covet the dis- 
tinction of being considered a man of the world. 
And yet to be known as such is to command ad- 
miration. But then the world—meaning our- 
selves—often finds it convenient not to examine 
too curiously. The man of the world whose 
reputation rests upon a sound foundation is sure 
to get the best of his neighbors. He is shrewd 
and sharp and cunning, and, like the fretful por- 
cupine, so armed at all points as to be almost 
certain of wounding whatever comes in contact 
with him. Frankness beams in his eye, but cal- 
culation sits in his soul; he gets information out 

- of you by side strokes, and profits by it; he 
brings you round by the artfulest of roads to the 
int he is working for; he pumps you dry so 
skillfully that you do not feel thirsty in the proc- 
ess ; and he leaves you under the impression that 
he is the most amiable of companions. Fortu- 
nate it is for you if further experience of his 
amiability do not compel you, with groans, to 
reverse this verdict. Attached to the popular 
interpretation of ‘‘man of the world” are. pro- 
found and puzzling depths. A man fails in 
business, lifts up his eyes, looks mournfully 
around him, buys sackcloth and ashes, sighs fre- 
quently, is soul-despondent, grows a little shab- 
by, meets his creditors, obtains his release, and, 
hey, presto! smilingly re-enters the circle from 
which he has been temporarily banished—re-en- 
ters it calm and confident, with no sign of de- 
feat upon him. He is received with open arms, 
for it is whispered that he has ‘‘ means ;” and 
if one says to another, ‘Is it not strange that 
Mr. Plausible, who was in such difficulties last 
month, and was supposed to be ruined, should 
be living now in such good style?” it is ten to 
one thaf another answers, ‘‘ He is a man of the 
world? Sir, a thorough man of the world ;” and 
lifts his hat to Mr. Plausible, who just at that 
moment happens to pass by. See the other side 
of the picture. A man fails in business, is soul- 


crushed, looks mournfully about him, shrinks 
from his former friends, grows old quickly, sits 
in sackcloth and ashes, sinks down, down in the 
world, obtains his release after bitter struggling, 
and never raises his head again. One says to 
another, ‘‘ Poor Mr. Straight! Regularly crush- 
ed, isn’t he?” And another answers, ‘* What 
else could be expected? Straight never was a 
man of the world ;” and turns his back upon the 
unfortunate, who, just at that moment, happens 
to be coming toward them. To be a complete- 
ly successful man’ of the world one must be 
thoroughly selfish, often dishonest, often false, 
seldom conscientious, and the porcupine quills 
which guard his precious interests must be well 
sharpened. If now and then there is blood upon 
them, what matter? Blood is easily washed off 
—but they say the smell remains. 

Mr. David Sheldrake was such aman. With 
his quills always sharpened and often drawing 
blood, he walked through life enjoying its good 
things, believing that when they did not come 
to him easily he had a right to appropriate them. 
The lives of some men present singular contra- 
dictions. Dishonest persons are often charita- 
ble and kindly hearted. Thorough-paced rogues 
are often good husbands and good fathers. Very 
few men see straight. Nearly every one of us 
has a moral squint. Not that the career of Mr. 
Sheldrake presented any such contradiction. 
If he had been married, a could not have been 
a good husband; if he had had children, he 
could not have been a good father: he was too 
selfish. He was one of those who never have 
stings of conscience, simply because he believed 
that he had a right to have and to enjoy what- 
ever he desired. In his own class he was a tri- 
ton among the minnows. It was not a very de- 
sirable class, nor were its manners and customs 
to be commended: the first grand aim of its 
members was not to do unto others as you would 
others should do unto you, but to do all others, 
and take care others should not do you. No 
form of cheating and rascality was too bad for 
them, if an honest penny could be turned by it ; 
and it is a sad thing to be compelled to say that 
even the honor that can be found among thieves 
was very seldom to be found among them—thus 
showing their tribe to be special and distinctive. 
It was but a poor game, after all, for the major- 
ity of them, as can be seen by going to any race- 
course and observing the ragged crew who, 
while the horses are being saddled and taking 
their preliminary canters, rush this way and that, 
and hustle each other, and push and elbow their 
way fiercely, almost madly, through the erowds 
of their excited brethren. Mr. Sheldrake was 
above this ragged crew ; he floated while others 
sank. As a proof of his respectability, what bet- 
ter could be desired than the fact that he had 
been known to shake hands with lords, and had 
betted ponies and monkeys with them ? 

But sharp and cunning as he was, armed at 
all points as he was, he had his vulnerable point. 
What man has not? Do you know of one? I 
do not. And you have but to find it out to 
shake the decorous owner from his propriety. 
Archimedes would have shaken the world itself, 
had you given him a convenient place for his 
lever and standing room for himself. 

The weak spot in Mr. David Sheldrake’s char- 
acter was that he did not like to be beaten. If 
he set his heart ever so lightly upon a thing and 
found it difficult of accomplishment, he instantly 
gvew earnest in the pursuit of it, however trivial 
it might be. When he first saw Lily in the 
Royal White Rose Music-hall he was attracted 
by her pretty face, and he thought it could be no 
difficult matter to gain her favor. He had been 
successful before—why not now? His free man- 
ners and free purse had been an open sesame to 
sham affection before to-day; they would not 
fail him with Lily. But although he paid her 
pretty compliments in his softest tones, they did 
not. produce the impression he intended. Other 
girls had received such gratefully, and had been 
merry with him; but Lily had no word of re- 
sponse for his honeyed speech. She received his 
compliments and listened to him always in si- 
lence and with eyes cast down. Little by little 
he discovered the difficulty of the task he had al- 
most unconsciously set himself, and the value of 
the prize increased. He worked himself into a 
state of enthusiasm concerning her, and tried to 
believe that his feeling was genuine. It was not 
possible that a nature so purely selfish as his 
could love sincerely; but it pleased him to set 
up sham sentiment in its place, and he said to 
himself more than once, in tones of self-applaud- 
ing satisfaction, ‘‘I do believe, David, you love 
that little beauty.” 

Lily knew nothing of this, for Mr. Sheldrake, 
after the futile result of his first tender advances, 
became cautious in his behavior to her; he saw 
that there was danger of startling the game, and 
he went roundabout to secure it. A shrewd 
worldly girl, in Lily’s place, would have seen at 
once that here were two lovers for her to choose 
from—Felix and Mr. Sheldrake—and she might, 
had she been very worldly, have worked one 
against the other; but Lily was neither shrewd 
nor worldly. To elevate her to the position of a 
heroine is a difficult task, for she had no marked 
qualities to fit her for the distinction. She was 
not strong-minded, nor willful, nor hoydenish, 
nor very far-seeing, nor very clever. She re- 
quired to be led; she was not strong enough to 
lead. She was capable of devotion, of much 
love, of personal sacrifice, and was rich in the 
possession of the tenderest womanly qualities— 
of those qualities which make the idea of woman 
cherished in the innermost heart of every man 
whose good fortune it is to have been associated 
at some time of his life with a loving, tender na- 
ture. Many a man has been kept pure by the 
memory of such an association; and although 
the present and future generations may have the 
advantage of those that have gone before it in a 


and in the possession of a keener sense of the 
value of worldly things, it is much to be feared. 
that the good and tender influence of woman is 
on the wane, and that the idea of womanly gen- 
tleness and purity, which has given birth to so 
much that is beautiful in the best sense of the 
word, is dying in the light of something infinitely 
coarser and less beneficial. We admire the sun- 
flower, but we love the daisy. 

Yes; Lily was dreaming. No word of love had 
passed between her and Felix, but in her musings 
she made him the embodiment of all that was 
good and noble and gentle. He was her hero, 
and she moulded him to her fancy and beautified 
him and idealized him. She enshrined her ideal- 
ism in her heart of hearts, and found her greatest 
pleasure in worshiping it. So do we all at some 
time of our lives set up images for ourselves and 
worship them, and discover too often, alas! that 
the feet of our idols are made of clay. It must 
not be supposed that Lily was fated to make this 
desolating discovery respecting Felix; he was in 
every way worthy of the love of a pure-minded 
girl, of such a love as Lily crowned him with, 
and as she was in every way capable of, notwith- 
standing the vitiating atmosphere of the Royal 
White Rose Music-hall. That she was enabled 
to retain untarnished the simplicity of character 
which made her beautiful was due no less to her 
own innate purity than to the influence of her 
grandfather, who, from her infancy, had watched 
and guarded her with jealous care. Lily did not 
pause to ask herself if it was love she felt for 
Felix; she was too contented with the present 
to analyze her feelings; happiness took posses- 
sion of her when he was with her, and it was suf- 
ficient for her to sit and listen and silently wor- 
ship. She delighted to hear the unstinted praise 
which her grandfather bestowed upon Felix in 
his absence, and she fed upon the words, secretly 
repeating them to herself again and again, and 
finding new meanings for them. When she read 
in book or paper of a generous-souled man, ‘‘ Like 
Felix!” she whispered, or of a generous deed 
performed, ‘‘ As Felix would do!” she whispered. 
Felix had no idea of the good things which were 
credited to him—had no idea, indeed, that he 
was the idol of the girl whom he had grown to 
love; for Lily kept her secret close, and only 
whispered it to hérself, and mused over it, in those 
moments of solitude which she made sacred by 
her thoughts. So time went on. 

Happy as she was in her dream, her wakeful 
life contained disturbing elements. It distressed 
her to see a slow but steady estrangement grow- 
ing between her brother and her grandfather ; it 
did not find expression in open speech; but it was 
no less sure, notwithstanding. In thinking of the 
matter, as she often did, Lily could not resolve 
from which side the coldness first sprang. But 
it was certain that Alfred steadily avoided his 
grandfather, and was uneasy in the old man’s 
society. Many times, when Lily and Alfred 
were conversing together, and when Alfred, per- 
haps, was building castles in the air with enthu- 
siastic speech, the entrance. of his grandfather 
drove him into silence, or into monosyllabic an- 
swers to the old man’s inquiries. He resented 
the quietly watchful manner with which the old 
man regarded him on those occasions, and some- 
times would leave the room suddenly and fret- 
fully. Up to this time the old man had avoided 
speaking to Lily upon the subject. He knew 
how Lily loved her brother, and that the grow- 
ing estrangement would be made more painful to 
her by an explanation of his fears. But although 
old Wheels seemed to be not satisfied with the 
progress Alfred was making, every thing, to all 
outward appearance, was prospering with the 
young man. Despite a worn expression of anx- 
iety which often stole into his features unaware, 
and which he threw off resolutely immediately 
he became conscious of it, his general manner 
was more cheerful and confident. He was more 

extravagant in his habits, and dressed better. 
Lily was delighted at this, but her grandfather 
did not share her delight. He found cause for 
disturbing thought in these signs of prosperity. 
Alfred coming home in a new suit of clothes 
caused him to remark, 

‘* Another new suit of clothes, Alfred !” 

‘* Yes, grandfather,” was Alfred’s reply, in a 
half-defiant, half-careless tone. ‘‘ Can't do with- 
out clothes, you know.” 

‘* You had a new suit a very little while ago, 
Alfred.” 

“Well, Sir! I didn’t come to you for the 
money to pay for them.” 

The old man was always gentle in his manner, 
but Alfred took offense even at this. It would 
have better pleased the young man if his grand- 
father had openly quarreled with him. 

‘*T hope you are not getting into debt, my 
boy,” said the old man. 

‘© Never fear, Sir. I have paid for this suit, 
and the last one too.” 

And Alfred avoided further conversation by 
leaving the old man abruptly. But to Lily he 
was more affectionate than ever, and spoke glow- 
ingly of the future and of the great things he 
was about to accomplish. 

‘*More than half the people in the world are 
fools,” he said, arrogantly. ‘‘ They walk about 
with their eyes shut.” 

It was useless for Lily to ask him for the ap- 
plication of such trite observations. He evaded 
her with light laughs, and, being much given to 
slang, declared that he would ‘‘show some of 
them the road. You'll see, Lily, one of these 
days; you'll see!” 

She liked to hear him speak like this, for his 
manner on these occasions was always bright 
and confident. She attempted on occasions to 
draw him into conversation about the growing 
estrangement between him and his grandfather ; 
but he steadily refused to speak upon the sub- 

ject, further than to say that ‘‘ grandfather isn’t 
treating me well; he suspects me of I don’t know 


™ * Of what can he suspect you, Alfred ?” asked 


y. 

‘*That’s where it is. That’s what I as 
self—for he never tells me. The Spe it is, 
Lily, grandfather is an old man, and I’m a young 
one. You can’t put an old head on young shout 
ders, you know. I’m fond of pleasure, and of 
seeing a little bit of life. All young fellows are 
He'll confess himself wrong about me one of 
these days, and then it will be all right. Until 
then I sha’n’t bother myself about it, and don't 
you. Perhaps I’ve a secret, and he wants to 
know it.” Fs 

‘* Have you a secret, 
told me every thing.” 
“*T only said ‘perhaps,’ Lily. I'll tell you 
by-and-by, when the proper time comes.” 

_ ‘“Then you really have one. Come”—coax- 
ingly, and with her arm round his neck—‘ tel] 
me, Alf; or shall I guess it?” 

He looked at her hesitatingly, as if half-tempt- 
ed to tell her, but he resisted the inclination. 

‘Not now, Lily—not now. Every body’s got 
a secret, and perhaps—mind, I only say perhaps 
—lI've got mine. Girls have their secrets as well 
as men. All except you, Lily. You haven't 
got one, I know. You wouldn't keep a secret 
from me, I'll be bound.” 

Lily blushed, and felt like a traitor, but she did 
not answer. She almost guessed his secret, and 
was glad of it, for it was a new bond of union 
between them. But as hers was sacred, so she 
felt his to be. She kissed him tenderly, and 
looking into his eyes, with all her heart in hers. 
read something there it thrilled her to see. Then 
Alfred showed her a new chain he had bought, 
and while she was admiring it, old Wheels en- 
tered the room, 

‘*Show it to grandfather, Alf,” she said. 

But Alfred buttoned his coat, and said that 
grandfather didn’t take an interest in such things. 
He fretted, however, because the old man glanced 
at him somewhat sadly and significantly, and 
very soon found an excuse to leave. 

** Alfred goes out a great deal now, Lily,” said 
old Wheels. ‘* Do you know where he goes to ?” 

“*No,” replied Lily; ‘but I suspect—I sus- 
pect!” with an arch glance at her grandfather. 

‘* What do you suspect, my dear ?” 

“You must guess for yourself, dear grand- 
father, for I know nothing—nothing yet. But 
Supposing—just supposing, grandfather—that a 
young man has a portrait in his pocket which he 
looks at very often, and won't let any body else 
see for the world—that is a sign, isn’t it ?” 

She asked this with a shy look into her grand- 
father’s face. He was silent for a while, and 
said, presently, 

‘* Alfred has such a portrait, Lily ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, in unconscious imitation 
of her brother. ‘‘ Mind, I only say perhaps.” 

A footfall on the stairs, a brighter flush on 
Lily’s cheek, a knock at the door, and Felix en- 
tered. Happy moments followed. There was 
no lack of conversation when these three were 
together. But Lily had her duties to perform, 
and within an hour they were walking toward 
the Royal White Rose, and Felix bade Lily 
good-night at the stage-door. 

‘*She sings early to-night,” said old Wheels, 
as they lingered near the entrance to the hall, 
and watched the strangely suggestive throng that 
found their business or their pleasure there. The 
words of a poet came to Felix, and he murmured 
the lines, 


Alfred? I thought you 


“*Tn the street the tide of being, how it surges, how 
it rolls! 


God! what base, ignoble faces! God! what bodies 
wanting souls!’” 


But old Wheels interrupted him with, 

“Not so, Felix; that is a poet’s rhapsody, 
and not applicable here. Look around you; 
you will see but few base, ignoble faces. Some 
of them might be taken as models for innocence, 
simplicity, guilelessness. See here, and here.” 

He indicated this girl and that, whose pretty 
features and the expression on them served to 
illustrate his meaning. 

**No,” he continued, ‘‘not bodies wanting 
souls. ‘They are misguided, ill taught, misdi- 
rected, the unhappy ones of a system which seems 
to create them and make them multiply. The 
light attracts them; they see only the glitter, 
and do not feel the flame until they fly to it gay- 
ly; when, bewildered and dazzled, they are 
burned and die, or live maimed lives for the rest 
of their days.” 

‘*T did not quote those lines,” said Felix, 
‘‘with any distinct idea of their applicability to 
this scene. What follows will please you better: 


“ «Mid this stream of human being, banked by 


ouses tall and grim, 

Pale I stand this shining morrow, with a pant for 

woodlands dim ; 

To hear the soft and whispering rain, feel the 

dewy cool of leaves, 

Watch the lightning dart like swallows round the 

brooding thunder-eaves ; 

To lose the sense of whirling streets *mong breezy 

crests of hills, ‘ 

Skies of larks, and hazy landscapes, with fine 

threads of silver rills; 

Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a mount- 

ain’s summer crown, 

And look up and watch the shadow of the great 

night coming down; 

One great life in myriad veins, in leaves, in floweré, 

in nogeen | cars, ; 

Blowing underfoot in clover, beating overhead in 

stars!” 

‘< How many men have such vague dreams,” 
said old Wheels, ‘‘ dreams that they can scarce- 
ly understand and can but feebly express! We 
live in a world of shadows. Come home with 
me; I have something to give you.” 

They walked in silence to Soho, and when they 
were in the little house, the old man said, “I 
have avoided speaking to you upon a certain 
subject for more than one reason, and I was 
aware that the time must come when silence 
could no longer be maintained. Our acquaint- 











more early comprehension of practical matters, 


what, and it isn’t likely that I’m going to stand it.” 





ance was commenced in a strange manner, and 
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you have been to me almost a new experience. 
T have taken such pleasure in your society—” 

‘Tt gives me inexpressible pleasure,” inter- 
rupted Felix, ‘‘to hear you say so.” 

+¢_'That I have, with somewhat of a coward- 
ly feeling, often restrained myself from speaking 
to you on the subject which was referred to by 
your father on the day I buried my daughter.” 

‘¢ Pray, Sir—” 

‘¢Nay,” interposed old Wheels, gently and 
firmly, ‘‘this conversation can not be avoided, 
and we must speak plainly. Consider the posi- 
tion in which we stand to one another, and ask 
yourself whether, if you were in my place, you 
would not feel it due to yourself to act as I am 
doing. If you remember, you came into your 
father’s room while we were speaking of a mat- 
ter in which you were pecuniarily interested. 
Doubtless you were well acquainted with all the 
particulars of the affair.” 

‘*No, Sir,” exclaimed Felix, eagerly, “‘I knew 
comparatively nothing. But a few minutes be- 
fore your arrival upon your sad mission, my fa- 
ther and I were speaking upon business matters 
—for the first and only time. . I had been away 
from home nearly all my life, and all the expenses 
of my education and living were borne by an 
uncle from whom I supposed I had expectations. 
He died suddenly, and I returned home, pos- 
sessing certain ideas and certain habits not pleas- 
ing to my father. The day on which you came 
to the rectory was appointed by my father for 
our business interview, and then I learned that 
my uncle had not left any property, and that I 
was not to come into the magnificent fortune my 
father had anticipated for me. ‘This did not af- 
fect me, and all that I knew of the matter you 
have referred to was that my uncle had left be- 
hind him among his papers a document which 
contained, as my father said, the recital of a sin- 
gular story, and which in my father’s opinion 
might be werth money to me. That is all that 
passed between us until your arrival.” 

‘¢ Until my arrival,” said old Wheels, taking 
up the thread of the narrative, ‘‘ when you heard 
from my lips that it was Lily’s father who had 
brought this shame upon us. But doubtless aft- 
er my departure you learned all the particulars 
from the document left by your uncle.” 

“*No, Sir, I know nothing more.” 

Old Wheels looked gratefully at Felix. 

‘¢It belongs to your character,” he said, ‘‘ to 
have practiced such restraint ; I might have ex- 
pected as much. If you have the paper about 

‘*No, Sir, I have not got it.” 

‘You have it at home, then. I should like 
to see it, for I did not know of its existence be- 
fore that day, and it might contain misstatements 
which for the children’s sakes should not be al- 


lowed to remain uncontradicted or unexplained. — 


If I might ask you to let me read it—” 

‘Tt is impossible, Sir; I can not show it to 
you. Nay, do not misunderstand me,” added 
Felix, quickly, as he saw an expression of disap- 
pointment in the old man’s face; ‘‘no one has 
any claim upon you, neither I nor any one-con- 
nected with me. It is wiped off.” 

‘*Shame can never be obliterated,” said old 
Wheels, in a tone of mingled pride and sternness. 
‘* Have you the paper ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

** Who has ?” 

‘“©No one, Sir. It is burned, and there is no 
record of the circumstance you have referred to.” 

** Burned!” exclaimed old Wheels, with a 
dim glimmering of the truth. ‘‘ Who burned 
it?” 


‘*My uncle left a request that all his papers 
and documents should be burned, unreservedly. 
My father acting for me before I returned home, 
complied with the request, and burned every 
thing with the exception of this single docu- 
ment. It is with shame I repeat that he re- 
tained this because he thought it was worth 
money to me.” 

**So it was.” 

‘*My uncle’s wish was sacred to me, and 
when you left my father’s room I burned this 
paper as all the others had been; it was my 
simple duty.” 

‘* Burned it without reading it ?” 

**Yes, Sir. What else would you have me 
do with it? Put yourself in my place, Sir,” he 
said, turning the old man’s words against him- 
self, ‘and say whether you would not have felt 
it due to yourself to act as I did.” 

Old Wheels held out his hand, and Felix 
grasped it cordially. ‘These two men under- 

. Stood one another. 

“*You would give me faith if I needed it,” 
said the elder; ‘‘you make me young again. 
It would have been my greatest pride to have 
had such a son.” 

Felix’s heart beat fast at the words, and an 
eager light came into his eyes, for he thought of 
Lily; but he restrained his speech. ‘The time 
had not yet come; he was very nearly penniless, 
and had no home for the girl who had won his 
heart; he had no right to speak. 

“* And notwithstanding this,” said the old man, 
almost gayly, ‘‘a plain duty remains.” He went 
to the cupboard, and took out the iron box in 
which he deposited his savings. ‘‘Here is the 
first installment of the balance due,” he said, 
handing a small packet of money to Felix, whose 
face grew scarlet as, with reluctant hand, he took 
the packet, for he divined truly that no other 
course was open to him; ‘‘soon it will all be re- 
paid, and then a great weight will be lifted from 
us. I know your thought, Felix; but the mon- 
ey is yours by right, and such a debt as this is 
Must not remain unpaid. Come, come—don’t 
look downcast, or you will cause me to feel sorry 
that we have grown to be friends.” 

Felix felt the force of the old man’s words, 
but could not help saying, 

“If I could afford it, I would give much if 
this had not been.” 





*¢ And what would I give, think you,” said old 
Wheels, ‘‘could it beso? But the past is ir- 
revocable. Were it not for this debt of shame 
hanging upon us, do you think I would have al- 
lowed Lily to occupy her present position ?” 

‘*She does not know” interrupted Felix. 

‘*She knows nothing of all this. She may one 
day ; it may be my duty to tell her; and then, 
if any one reproaches her, she has her answer.” 

‘¢ Need she know, ever ?” asked Felix, eager- 
ly, thinking of the pain the knowledge would 
cause her. 

‘**T say she may, if only as a warning; for I 
think I see trouble coming. I pray that I may 
be mistaken, but I think I see it.” 

**T do not understand your meaning,” said 
Felix, earnestly ; ‘‘ but if I might venture to ask 
one thing, and you would grant it, it would be a 
great happiness to me.” 

‘*Let me hear what it is, Felix,” replied old 
Wheels, gently. 

‘* That if at any time I can be of use to you— 
if at any time you want a friend upon whom you 
can depend, and who would sacrifice much to 
serve you and your granddaughter—” 

‘* That then I will callupon you? I promise.” 

‘*Thank you, Sir.” 

**You must have wondered, seeing, as you 
have seen, how pure and simple my dear girl is 
—you must have wondered that I should have 
brought her into contact with such associations 
as those by which she is surrounded at the Royal 
White Rose. But it was what I conceived to 
be a sacred duty; and if I had had a shadow of 
a doubt that she was other than she is, I would 
have given my life rather than have done it, as 
you know.” 

‘Truly, Sir, as I know,” assented Felix. 

‘*T have watched her from infancy, and I 
know her purity. I pray that she may be spared 
from life’s hard trials; but they may come to 
her, as they come to most of us. ‘They may 
come to her undeservedly, and through no fault 
of hers; and if they do, and if, like Imogen, she 
has to pass through the fire, she will, like Imo- 
gen, come out unscathed.” 

Some hidden fear, some doubt which he was 
loath to express more plainly, prompted the old 
man’s words. With an effort he returned to his 
first theme. P 

** What else could do? There was no other 
way of paying the debt. I havea small pittance 
of my own, from which not a shilling can-be 
spared; our necessities demand it all, And 
when I think, as I do often, that this dear child 
tender as she is, has been and is working to wipe 
out, as far as is humanly possible, the disgrace 
entailed upon us by her father’s crime, I love her 
the more dearly for it.” 

He went to the mantel-shelf, where the por- 
traits of Lily hung, and gazed at them long and 
lovingly. 

‘“¢'T'o her as to others,”’ he said, softly, ‘‘ life’s 
troubles may come. To her may come one day 
the sweet and bitter experience of love. When 
it does, I pray to God that she may give her 
heart to a man who will be worthy of her—to 
one who holds not lightly, as is unhappily too 
much the fashion now, the sacred duties of life.” 
The prescience of a coming trouble weighed 
heavily upon the old man, and his voice grew 
mournful under its influence. ‘“‘ In a few years 
I shall have lived my span, Felix; I may be 
called any day. Should the call come soon, and 
suddenly, who will protect my darling when I 
am gone ?”. 

Felix drew nearer to the old man in sympathy, 
but dared not trust himself to speak. 

‘*T speak to you,” continued the old man, 
‘Sout of my full heart, Felix, for I have faith in 
you, and believe that I can trust you. It re- 
lieves me to confide in you; strange as it may 
sound to you, you are the only person I know to 
whom I would say what I am saying now—you 
are the only person in whom I can repose this 
confidence, lame and incomplete as you will find 
it to be.” 

‘*Your granddaughter, Sir—” 
lix. 

‘*The fears that oppress me are on her ac- 
count,” interrupted the old man, ‘‘and I dare 
not at present speak to her of them; they would 
necessarily suggest doubts which would bring 
great grief to her.” 

‘*Her brother, Sir, Alfred—could you not 
confide in him ?” 

The old man turned abruptly from Felix, as 
if by that sudden movement he could stifle the 
gasp of pain which involuntarily escaped him, at 
this reference. 

‘* Least of all in him, Felix—least of all in 
him! Do not ask me why; do not question 
me lest I should do an injustice which it would 
be difficult to repair. Tell me. Have you ever 
noticed in Lily’s manner an abstraction so per- 
fect as to make her unconscious of surrounding 
things ?” 

‘*Not so perfect as you describe, Sir,” re- 
plied Felix, after a little reflection ; ‘‘ but I have 
noticed sometimes that she looks up suddenly, as 
if she had been asleep, and had just awoke.’ Now 
that you mention it, it strikes me more forcibly. 
This has always occurred when you and I have 
been engaged in conversation for some little 
time, and during a pause. But she is awake in 
an instant, and appears to be quite conscious of 
what we have been saying.” 

““These moods have come upon her only 
lately,” said the old man, ‘‘and only when she 
is deeply stirred. There are depths in my dar- 
ling’s soul which even I can not see. I am 
about to repose a confidence in you, Felix, and 
to tell you a secret concerning my darling of 
which she herself is ignorant. With the excep- 
tion of one other, I believe that I am the only 
one that knows it, and it has given rise to fears 
of possible danger to her in the event of any 
thing occurring to me by which she would be de- 
prived of my watchful care. She is but the child 


suggested Fe- 





of my child, Felix, but she is so near to me, so 
dear, so precious, that if heart photographs 
could be taken, you would see my darling in 
mine, lighting it up with her bright eyes and 
innocent face. She has so grown into my heart 
that I rejoice instinctively when she is happy, 
and am sad when she is sad. Our nature is 
capable of such instinctive emtotions of joy and 
suffering, which spring sympathetically from the 
joy and suffering of those whom we love heart- 
fully and faithfully.” 

The old man paused, and Felix waited for his 
next words in intense anxiety. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


gra po is exquisite pleasure. Do 
some of our lady readers look doubtful, and 
say they have never tried it? It is not at all 
necessary to know by personal experience how 
that curious little nibble at the end of the line 
makes one’s fingers tingle with delight; it is 
only needful that your summer abiding-place 
should be within some twenty miles of well- 
known brooks and ponds, and that there should 
be in the house a boy. His age is immaterial— 
any where from six upward; we have known 
boyish fishers who counted their years by scores, 
though the particular one we have in mind just 
now is in his teens. He talks trout by day, 
dreams trout by night, and wakes before day- 
break to go on trouting expeditions. A good 
strong wagon, and a sober-minded horse—one 
‘*team”’ will answer, but “‘the more the mer- 
rier’’—are the essentials. No, we mistake; a 
many-jointed fishing-rod, reels and lines, hooks 
and flies, and a box of lively worms are the es- 
sential articles. Tben comes the lunch-basket, 
though some youths rather disdain the idea of 
taking any thing to eat, as they will “catch 
plenty of trout, and cook them.’’ But some- 
how the lunch-basket is always empty when the 
excursionists return. When at length the wag- 
on is laden with all things needful, and the early 
breakfast is hastily swallowed, off go the gay 
young fellows, with visions of speckled trout 
— before their eyes. Shall we go with 
them ? ell, it is not necessary. We may ex- 

ect to see them return in due time. Our boy 
8s brown as a nut, and his clothing torn and 
soiled. But what of that? Is not his fishing- 
basket heavy with some two or three hundred 
trout? Mostly small ones, to be sure; but he 
avers that the smaller they are, the sweeter. 
Besides, did he not catch one a full foot and a 
half long—such a beauty—only it fell back into 
the brook! And he might have caught so many 
more, only the worms gave out! But he is ray- 
enously hungry ; some trout must be instantly 
cooked; and with what keen relish he devours 
them! Never were fish so nice and fresh and 
sweet! And the boy never tires of recounting 
his exploits, of telling how many he caught 
himself, how many are waiting in their deep 
holes for another coming of his fish-line—and 
he grows excited as he thinks of it, and plans a 
week’s fishing, and a ‘‘ camping out,’”’ and in im- 
agination is pulling out more trout before half 
his present supply are consumed. Nobody who 
has seen a boy in the height of his trouting 
fever can doubt that trout-fishing is the most 
fascinating of summer amusements. 





The Marquise de Cornimont Bellefontaine re- 
cently died at her chateau in the Vosges at the 
advanced age of one hundred and two. She was 
lady of honor to Queen Marie Antoinette, and 
owed her preservation, at the time of the inva- 
sion of the Tuileries, to a Swiss friend, who roll- 
ed her up in a packet of linen, and afterward 
concealed her in his house for several days. 





The harvest in France promises to be unusual- 
¥ abundant, and of excellent quality. In the 
osges district it is said that the granaries will 
be insufficient to stow away the produce. The 


greatest deficiency is in the rye crop. 





It is related that Herr Franz Abt remarked, 
while in Boston, that his ‘‘ Wenn die Schwalben’ 
was intended as a solo, and that to attempt to 
make 20,000 swallows out of it was a summary 
procedure worse than making two bites of a 
cherry. 


Every part of Lake George is exceedingly 
beautiful, but at Bolton and thereabouts Nature 
has scattered her favors with a lavish hand. 
The lake is broad at this point, and thickly stud- 
ded with verdant little islands, luxuriant with 
vegetation, and around about the mountains rise 
most picturesquely. Fishing is excellent at 
Bolton; and although the place is secluded, it is 
very accessible, three steamers making regular 
trips every day between the Fort William Henry 
Hotel and Bolton. 








Sugar seems to be made without much trouble 
from any thing. Recent reports from California 
show that some enterprising capitalists have en- 
gaged in the business of making sugar from mel- 
ons. It is believed that melons will yield more 
sugar than beets. The common melon is rec- 
ommended for small establishments. The can- 
taleup and Persian melon yield more sugar, but 
require more care and cost in manipulation. The 
yield from the water-melons is seven per cent. 
After putting the juice over the fire and skim- 
ming off the scum, lime-water or milk of lime 
is added to neutralize the acidity, and the —. 
oration by heat (never allowing the juice to boil) 
is continued until thick enough for sirup or 
sugar. 


According to the Medical and Surgical Report- 
er, the prolonged use of any mineral water is of 
doubtful efficacy in sickness, and, sick or well, 
is generally directly prejudicial. 








Children are constantly uttering sayings— 
things quaint and beautiful—the half of which 
are never known beyond the immediate circle in 
which they were spoken. A little French girl, 
possessed of scarcely a change of clothing, had 
been performing some household services for a 
lady of our acquaintance. One day she asked 
leave of absence to wash out her garments. She 
returned to her duties in dueseason with a cheer- 
ful face, which, indeed, she always wore. She 
looked up to her mistress with a little laugh, 
and lifting her dress a trifle, disclosing her bare 








skin above the top of her high boots, she said, 
as if in apology, “I have got on the stockings 
God gave me!” No complaints, no fretting. 
Happy child, thus cheerfully to take the depri- 
vations of what are usually considered the com- 
forts of life! Those possessed of abundant 
blessings might learn a lesson from such a spirit. 





There is nothing more useful than to be able 
to make an exact calculation. We now learn 
from a Paris savant that every fly costs its native 
country twenty cents from its birth to the time 
of its death, provided it is fed on sugar at thir- 
teen cents a pound, and does not come to an 
untimely end. This savant had a peculiar an- 
tipathy to the fly; nevertheless, he collected 
three thousand of them, and shut them up in a 
room with a pound of loaf-sugar. At the end 
of four days the sugar was all gone, excepting 
one tea-spoonful. ith this data he made his 
estimate, and reached the result we have stated. 





At the present time there are thirty thousand 
women and girls under instruction in the mis- 
sion schools of India. This is an encouraging 
fact to all friends of Christian education. Nev- 
ertheless, it should be remembered that there 
are one hundred million females in all India. 





Somebody, who seems to have been annoyed 
beyond the point of patient endurance, says: ‘I 
made a vow long since, and I record it here, 
never to apologize for stepping on a trailing 
skirt, outside of the proper place to wear one. 
Like many another nuisance, the way to abate it 
is to treat it without mercy; and unless my plan 
is in harmony with the will of the Lord, I shall 
be confronted on the judgment-day with an ap- 
palling number of torn and ripped dress skirts.” 





The repugnance which some children exhibit 
in regard to certain articles of food is generally 
regarded as mere caprice. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that what is wholesome to many 
is not necessarily wholesome to all. If the re- 
pugnance is constant, natural instinct may be 
safely followed, and a child’s appetite should 
never be forced. Even a mere caprice may in- 
dicate a particular state of the system, which it 
may be harmful to disregard. We all know that 
many articles of food, commonly considered 
wholesome, are not only disagreeable but posi- 
tively poisonous to some persons. Buckwheat, 
honey, cheese, strawberries, milk, and numerous 
other articles are known to be injurious to cer- 
tain individuals. 





Not long ago there was an appeal made in St. 
John’s Church, Ithaca, New York, in behalf of 
‘*The Society for the Increase of the Ministry.” 
Facts had been presented showing that the sup- 
ply of young men for the pulpit was too small, 
and money was asked to aid young men to study 
for the ministry. Envelopes were placed in the 
slips to be filled out as promises for future gifts 
by those lacking present means. A lady wrote, 
“Name and amount, $1000; address, Ithaca; 
time, when women are admitted to the ministry.® 
This voucher she placed on the collection plate 
as it was passed. 





A proposition has been made to establish a 
botanical garden, or practical school of botany, 
in New York city, similar to those which exist 
in the principal cities of Europe. Botany is 
taught theoretically in medical colleges and in 
other institutions of learning, but a practical 
knowledge of plants is exceedingly important. 
A vast number of medicinal plants are the prod- 
ucts of South and Central America, and speci- 
mens would soon be sent here if a botanical 
garden were established. Such a garden would 
also be a source of great pleasure and amuse- 
ment to citizens generally. 





Robert Collyer says, in a letter to the London 
Inquirer, that he has written many a sermon in 
the Pullman cars. The Christian Register thinks 
this may account for some of his most pro- 

ressive thoughts as well as for his rapid de- 

ivery. 





In the central part of the capital city of Bang- 
kok, in Siam, reside about nine thousand wom- 
en, among whom no man but the king may en- 
ter. The inhabitants of this inner city are the 
thousand women of the royal harem, and some 
eight thousand more, who are soldiers, artificers, 
and slaves. This little world isruled by women 
as magistrates, who administer the laws of the 
kingdom. There is no appeal from their de- 
cisions. Ifa disturbance arises, it is suppressed 
by a force of five hundred Amazons, trained 
from infancy to the use of sword and spear. 
Meanwhile the slave women carry on a variet 
of manufactures, or go outside the walls to till 
the fields. The women of higher birth are 
“sealed” to the king; the slave women may 
marry, but their husbands dwell outside the 
walls. The children, if boys, are banished from 
the city of women at six years old; only the 
girls remain. All the Oriental distinctions of 
rank are scrupulously observed within this 
strange realm, except that the magistrates are 
chosen for personal character and wisdom. 

Somebody has said that the three hardest 
words to say are, ‘‘ I was mistaken.’”? Perhaps; 
but let those who believe this assertion try their 
articulating powers on the names of three lakes 
in Maine: Huknztyabob, Zitmornumgohic, Ma- 
hogapragohgug. 


In the large Confucian temple at Yedo, Ja- 
pan, there has been held a very interesting exhi- 
bition, especially designed for the improvement 
of the Japanese people. There was a fine col- 
lection of rare and curious articles, such as sea- 
weeds, grasses, ferns, and dwarfed trees; a col- 
lection of beautiful butterflies and moths; also 
of Japanese weapons. The greatest curiosity 
in the exhibition was a huge fish, twenty feet 
long and broad in proportion. The scales of 
this fish are of solid gold. It is quite a work of 
art, being grand and graceful. It stands on its 
neck one font fins; its tail is bent upward to- 
ward the sky; its mouth is like that of a hippo- 

otamus, and has a terrible-looking row of teeth. 
The Japanese assert that the whole fish is of sol- 
id gold. On grand occasions, such as when the 
Tycoon visits the temple, this fish is placed over 
the entrance gate. It was given to the Mikado 
by the Prince of Owari. The entrance fee to this 
exhibition was about two cents, and the temple 
was constantly thronged. 
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Description of Tapestry Designs on 
Second Page of Supplement. 


‘Tue prevailing taste for the Renaissance style 
in furnishing rooms has also called forth a 
change in the style of embroidery, especially in 
tapestry-work, and has brought the elegant, 
many-colored style of Louis XIII. into favor. 
Embroidery of this kind consists of flowers, 
leaves, and arabesques, which are drawn on the 
material or canvas, and the separate parts work- 
ed each in one distinct color, which is generally 
edged with another shade or color. Pale tints 
predominate ; filling silk is generally used for 
the lightest shade, and zephyr worsted for the 
remaining parts. The foundation of the em- 
broidery is worked with black or light gray | 
worsted, or else with filling silk in white, maize, 
gray, etc. The canvas for the embroidery should 
always be very fine, so that the design figures 
may be of a good shape. ‘This embroidery is 
worked from the drawing on the canvas; this 
not only saves the tedious counting of stitches 
necessary with the ordinary symbol designs, but 
also leaves free scope to the individual taste in 
selecting colors and shades. In working bor- 
ders, etc., in which the design figures are re- 
peated at regular intervals, these repetitions are 
usually worked in the colors of the finished part 
of the embroidery ; however, for the sake of va- 
riety, a different color or shade may be used for 
each design figure. ‘The border may either be 
drawn in full length on the canvas, or only to 
the repetition of the design figures, at pleasure ; 
in the latter case count off the stitches for the 
parts to be repeated from the figures already 
completed. To transfer the design to canvas lay 
the latter on the drawing, and draw the lines, 
which show through, with a drawing-pen, or with 
a brush and dissolved black Indian ink; in doing 
this care should be taken that the drawing lies 
in the shade, as the lines of the design then 
show more plainly. ‘The design may also be 
transferred to the canvas by means of black or 
colored copying paper. ‘To do this lay the copy- 
ing paper and the embroidery design drawn on 
paper on the canvas, so that the colored side of 
the copying paper lies on the canvas and the de- 
sign is turned toward the top. Then fasten the 
canvas and the layers of paper on a drawing- 
board with small wire pins, and draw the lines 
of the design with the blunt point of a folder, 
bearing on firmly. The copying paper may be 
prepared with little trouble and expense. ‘Take 
unsized paper and coat it on one side very even- 
ly with a mixture of sweet-oil and lamp-black ; 
this is best done with a piece of old flannel. 
When the paper is dry, rub it on the coated side 
with a clean linen cloth until it does not discolor 
the hand in passing over it. 

In the designs given on the present Supple- 
ment the colors are specially indicated ; the col- 
ors for the inner part of a design figure are al- 
ways marked inside of the corresponding figure, 
and the color of the edge is marked in the out- 
line. Some design figures are filled with small 
dots; inside of such design figures the color of 
the foundation and that of the dots are only 
mentioned once. In other design figures onl 
the color and not the shade is indicated. In suc 
cases the shade may be selected according to 
taste ; it should, however, be in harmony with 
the color of the edging and with the colors of 
the nearest design figures. A list of all the col- 
ors of each design is given on the Supplement 
besides. ‘The shades o* each color in the de- 
sign are indicated by figures; the lightest shade 
is marked Ist, the next shade (darker) is marked 
2d, the following is marked 3d, and so on. When 
a design figure is not worked in different colors, 
but in several shades of one color, the color is 
only mentioned once in that figure, while the 
shades are merely indicated by figures. Some 
design figures—as, for instance, small buds or 
narrow pointed leaves, in the outlines of which 
no color is mentioned—have no edging—that is, 
the filling at the same time forms the outer edge 
of the figure. 

Fig. 1.—Crntre ror A Rue, TaBie-Cover, 
etc. ‘This design may be used for a rug, edged 
with a border of deer-skin, plush, etc., or else it 
may be set together with either of the tapestry 
borders shown by Figs. 2 and 3. In the latter 
case work the design shown by Fig. 4 in the 
corners, The design shown by Fig. 1 may also 
be used for larger rugs; to do this the design is 
not taken as a whole, but as a quarter section, 
and is thus worked four times, beginning from 
one side and one end, and in opposite directions, 
thus quadrupling the size. 

Figs. 2-4.— Borpers AND CorNER For Rves, 
Covsrs, Curtatns, CHatrs, ETC, These bor- 
ders are used for edging deer-skins, tiger-skins, 
plush, angora, or cloth covers; work the design 
shown by Fig. 4 in the corners. ‘The founda- 
tion of the rug may also be made of similar 
tapestry borders set together lengthwise with 
strips of plush. ‘The place where the design 
shown by Fig. 2 is repeated is marked A and B; 
on the border shown by Fig. 3 the letters C and 
D mark the commencement of the repetition. 
Thus, in continuing the border always work only 
the design figures between the points marked 
with similar letters. Each border may also be 
used separately for covers, curtains, furniture, 
ete., and the corner shown by Fig. 4 may be 
used for cushions, ete. For the latter purpose 
work the design shown by Fig. 4 four times in 
such a manner that the points of the design 
figures are turned toward each other in the cen- 
tre of the cushion. 

Fig. 5.—Borprr (Bayp) For TRIMMING 
Corrarins, Cuarrs, Soras, etc. This border 
may also be set together like the borders Figs. 
2 and 8, with strips of plush, cloth, or damask, 
and used for coverings of sofas, fauteuils, hang- 
ings, curtains, rugs, etc. The letters E and F 
indicate the place from where the design is to 
be repeated. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENST. } 


HEN any change of importance is des- 
tined to take place in the fashions, it 
is at once proclaimed as a thing already ac- 
complished ; then, on looking round, every one 
sees with surprise that the new fashion is no- 
where followed, and thence hastily concludes 
that the announeement was erroneous. ‘This is 
another mistake; it was only premature. In 
every thing, and above all in fashions, it is nec- 
essary to prepare public opinion for a change. 
It must not be thought that it is as easy to make 
a revolution in coiffures as in the streets. 
The revolution in coiffures, which was pre- 
dicted three months since, is quietly on the road 











coques of the Restoration, and in the end shall 
shake off all vestiges of the present style of hair- 
dressing. ‘ ; 

The combination of fabrics and colors will 
continue to prevail in dress, at least until No- 
vember. The fashions at present are dictated 
not by what is worn in Paris, but by what is sent 
from Paris. Our modistes are busy with dress- 
es for the dinners and soirées that will take place 
during the autumn at the chateaux in all parts 
of France. I have been fortunate enough to see 
many of the most beautiful of these dresses, and 
will describe them for the benefit of the readers 
of the Bazar, who will gain therefrom an accu- 
rate idea of the fall fashions, / 

A striking costume had a skirt of pearl gray 
faye, with a deep gathered flounce, headed with 





Fig. 1.—Wuite Satin Bripau 
Dress. 


For pattern and ~~" see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs, 1-8. 


to its accomplishment. Chignons are not yet 
abolished, but they are displaced. They are re- 
moved to the crown of the head, so as to leave 
the nape of the neck free. It is true that as yet 
this fashion is followed only by extremists; but 
there is reason to suppose that it will soon be- 
come general, since the dress-makers and ‘milli- 
ners are moving in this direction; the first by 
preparing standing collars and stiff frills, which 
could not be worn with the chignon low in the 
neck, and the second by modifying the shape 
of the bonnets to suit the coming style of hair- 
dressing—that is, by making them with capes, 
or with trimmings which take the place of capes, 
and fill up the void in the head—alas! in the 
back only. We shall probably pass through a 
transition stage, between the ehignon and the 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror GirL FROM 





10 To 12 Yrars oLp. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


EVENING 


three rather wide bias folds, which were edged 
on each side with a pleated ruche, lined with pink 
satin. Over-skirt of pink silk gauze, with no 
other trimming than a simple hem, Waist with 
very long basques of the same material as the 
over-skirt, edged with ruches like those of the 
skirt, with a pink lining. Under the basques 
were two rather bouffant poufs of gray faye, 
edged with a ruche, lined with pink. A bow of 
pink satin was set at the bottom of the back of 
the waist. A very wide pink satin ribbon ex- 
tended from the middie of this bow to a similar 
bow, which looped the pouf on the left side, 
and was furnished with fringed ends. The waist 
was square in front and very low in the back, 
and was worn over a half-high waist of white 
muslin, which was elaborately trimmed with em- 


broidery and insertion. The sleeve reached only 
to the elbow, and the arm was half yeiled by a 
| muslin sleeve to match the waist. ‘The hair was 
to be very high, and to be adorned with an Al- 


by a bow, and falling down the back. ‘This was 
. dinner dress designed for the Marchioness de 

Another walking dress for the same lady had 
a bleu ancien velvet skirt, trimmed with a very 
deep flounce, slightly gathered, and surmounted 
by a double bias fold, edged by a piping of cham- 
ois faye. Polonaise of chamois faye, trimmed 
with fringed guipure of the same color, 

A dress also designed for a party at a chateau 





Fig. 3.—Sitk anpD CHALLIE 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. II., Figs. 9, 9>-13, 


was of vert-de-gris taffetas, embroidered all over 





sacian bow of pink satin, to which were fastened | 
two long braids of the same ribbon terminated | 
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Dress. Dress. 


ement, No. III., Figs. 14-17. 


Fics. 1-9.—BRIDAL AND & 


by hand with little stars in straw-colored silk, 
and trimmed with three rather wide straw-col- 
ored bias folds, completely covered with em- 
broidery in vert-de-gris silk representing lace 
insertion. On each side of the bias folds was a 
vert-de-gris ruche, and underneath this a straw- 
colored ruche, both of faye. Over-skirt of gris 
vapeur crépe de Chine, embroidered with straw- 
colored and vert-de-gris stars. Waist with long 
basques of vert-de-gris faye, with straw-colored 
vest. Vert-de-gris belt, worn over the basques. 
Under the basques, on the left side, was set a 
knot of loops of straw-colored and vert-de-gris 
ribbon, with two hanging ends, one vert-de-gris 
and the other straw-colored. Almost all the 





belts are worn in this way at present. 
Vests are so much in fashion just now that 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Mustin Bripau 


For —_— and description see Sup- 
P 





Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Licut BLve 
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DRESSES 
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It is closed at the sides, and for summer is made 
of white piqué, linen, and white Egyptienne (a 
sort of tough fabric, something like morocco) ; 
for winter ‘it is almost always of black velvet, | 
with red trowsers and black boots. The Breton 

dress, with large vest with plastrons and fall | 
trowsers, is also much worn by boys, as is also | 
the sailor costume, composed of a full shirt with 

abroad collar, with anchors embroidered in the 
velvet bows | corners, and loose trowsers. On reaching the 
velve kirt. | age of seven they adopt a graver costume: very 
agers é | joose trowsers of violet blue cloth coming a little 
a elvet | below the knee, and trimmed down the sides 
* ‘aif hi h | with black galloon, with three very large buttons 
peat m9 | at the bottom on each side; a little vest, closed 
aa of the | with the same buttons, but smaller, and a short 
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—GRos GRAIN AND StRIPED 
RXADINE EVENING Dress, 
ern and description see Supple- 
aut, No. IV., Figs, 18 and 19? 


DRESSES, 


ment, No. V., 


trimmed with galloon‘on the seams like the 
trowsers, 

Dresses are trimmed chiefly in the back; and 
48 to over-skirts, which have so long been worn 
open in front, the latest decree of Fashion is that 
they shall be open in the back, so as to show these 
trimmings. We have just seen a dress of this 
kind, designed for September. Skirt of black 
taffetas, trimmed all around with two deep pleat- 
ed flounces, and up the back with the same 
flounces, diminishing in width, but covering the 
back breadth all the way to the belt. This is 
really placing the tablier on the back of the skirt. 
Over-skirt of pearl gray cashmere, closed in front, 
and open in the back over the flounces of the 
skirt, to which it was fastened at intervals by 


bows of black velvet mixed with pearl gray faye. 











Fig. 7.—Wuite Sink anp Critpe 
DE Cuine Bripat Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
° Figs. 20-24. " 


Basque-waist, with black velvet belt. Under 
the basques, on the left side, was set a knot of 
loops of black velvet and pearl gray ribbon, with 
two ends, one of black velvet and the other of 
pearl gray. Over-skirt rounded in front, and 


trimmed with a rather wide row of pearl gray 


woolen guipure, above which was set a narrow 
row of black woolen guipure. Pearl gray bonnet, 
with feathers shaded from black to pearl gray. 

Veils are either black or white, but almost 
universally of plain tulle. 

Bonnets are still very high, and are furnished 
with strings that tie under the chin. } 

Many skirts, worn under polonaises of the most 
varied materials, are trimmed, not with flounces 
or folds, but with lozenges of broad black velvet 
ribbon, extending two-thirds the way to the 


FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. X. 


AS my last too much of a sermon on Chris- 
tiana’s breakfast? You think so, Kate, 
you who are longing to learn some art that may 
make you the bonniest Kate in Christendom. 
You say your hands are rough and unsightly, 
your hair is not satisfactory, growing as it does 


where it ought tobe. Your eyebrows are bushy 
and stand out, a most unfeminine trait, that 


You don’t look lovely to yourself, and this con- 
sciousness of demerit makes you stiff and shy in 
your manner. Somebody is to blame for this 
state of things. Either your mother, or your 
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Eveninc Dress. 


waist. These ribbons are also often set on in 
perpendicular stripes, terminating about two 
inches from the bottom, under a bow without 
ends. These stripes are separated by a space 
about a third greater than their width. With 
skirts trimmed in this manner all kinds of over- 
skirts and polonaises are worn, from flowered 
and figured fabrics to black or white guipure, if 


the skirt is silk. Skirts of this kind. are very | 


convenient, as they can be varied to suit any de- 
gree of elegance or simplicity, according to the 
over-skirt with which they are worn; if the 
over-skirt is of linen or cashmere, you have a 
simple dress for summer or autumn, while one 
of challie, foulard, crépe de Chine, or lace con- 
verts it into a dress suitable for dinners, or even 
for soirées, EMMELINE Raymonp, 


Fig. 8.—Sitk anp Sirk Gauze 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 25 and 26. 
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Fig. 9.—SiLkK AND GRENADINE 
Eventnc Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


aunt, or the lady principal of the school where 
you went ought to have taken you in hand be- 
fore you were fourteen and showed you the 
| remedies for these defects that were so to affect 
| your spirits and comfort in after-life. 
should be taught to take care of her skin and 
hair just as she is to hold her dress out of the 


down. One thing will not make her vain more 
than another. There are many vanities to be 
found in women’s character. 
knowing three languages, one of her Sunday- 
school devotion, another of her pattern temper, 
and one of her pretty face. Of all these errors 
the last is most endurable. Every attraction 
filched from a girl by neglect or design is so much 





where you do not want it, and none too thick | 


makes you look fierce as a lamb with mustaches. | 


One is vain of | 


stolen from her dowry that never can be replaced, | 


593 
Victor Hugo says that he who would know 
suffering should know of the sorrows of women. 
Let him say of ugly women, and he will touch 
| the depth of bitterness. What tears the plain 
| ones shed on silent pillows, shrinking even from 
the pale beautiful moonshine that contrasts so 
fatally with their homeliness! They would give 
years of life to win one of beauty. This regret 
is natural, irresistible, and not to be forbidden. 
Better let the grief have its way till the busy pe- 
riod of life takes one’s thoughts off one’s self, and 
she forgets to care whether she is beautiful or 
not. Dam up the sluices of any sorrow, and it 
deepens and grows wider. Am I treating this 
peculiarly feminine regret over-tenderly? It is 
with remembrance of a girl who thought herself 
so homely that she absolutely prayed that she 
might die and go to be perfected in heaven. 
More than one girl makes such a wish this night 
before small mirrors in cottage or mansion cham- 
bers, with no eye but her own to scan the hope- 
less features. Why doesn’t some one open a 
school of fine arts, literally des beaux-arts, and 
make a greater success than Worth does, by im- 
proving the wearers instead of the costumes ? 

Till that time comes let us make the best of 
present resources, and consider these recipes, 
unearthed the other day from an ancient book- 
shelf belonging to a maiden lady who was oftce, 
if tradition may be credited, a beauty of no 
mean order. ‘There is one thing to console us, 
Kate: you and I will never have to cry for our 
lost beauty. Your hands are to be pitied, for 
soft sensitive fingers are what a woman can least 
afford to lose. ‘They are needed to touch sick 
folks, and do quick sewing, and handle children 
with. So we are glad to learn something of 
this kind. 

To soften the hands fill a wash-basin half full 
of fine white sand and soap-suds hot as can be 
borne. Wash the hands iy this five minutes at 
a time, brushing and rubbing them in the sand. 
Rinse in warm lather of fine soap, and after dry- 
ing rub the hands in dry bran or corn meal. 
Dust them, and finish with rubbing cold cream 
well into the skin. The best is flint sand, or the 
white quartz sold for filters. It may be used 
repeatedly by pouring the water away after each 
washing and adding fresh to keep it from blow- 
ing about. This effectually removes the rough- 
ness caused by house-work, and should be used 
every day, first using acid to remove ink or veg- 
etable stains. 

N.B.—Always rub the spot with cold cream 
or oil after using acid on the fingers. ‘The cream 
supplies the place of the natural oil of the skin, 
which the acid removes in discharging stains. 

To give a fine color to the nails, the hands and , 
fingers must be well laihered and washed with 
scented soap; then the nails must be rubbed 
with equal parts of cinnabar and emery, followed 
by oil of bitter almonds. ‘To remove white 
specks on the nails, melt equal parts of pitch and 
turpentine in a small cup; add to it vinegar and 
powdered sulphur. Rub this on the nails, and 
the specks will scon disappear. Pitch and 
myrrh melted together may be used with the 
same results. 

An embrocation for whitening and softening 
the hands and arms, which dates far back, pos- 
sibly to King James’s times, is made from 
myrrh, one ounce; honey, four ounces ; yellow 
Wax, two ounces; rose-water, six ounces. Mix 
the whole in one well-blended mass for use, 
melting the wax, rose-water, and honey to- 
gether in a dish over hot water, and adding the 
myrrh while hot. Rub this thickly over the skin 
before going to bed. It is good for chapped 
surfaces, and would make an excellent mask for 
the face. 

A wash ‘‘for removing tan, freckles, blotches, 
and pimples,” as the high-soundin® preface as- 
sures us, is made from two gallons of strong 
soap-suds, to which are added one pint of alcohol 
and a quarter of a pound of rosemary. Apply 
with a linen rag. ‘This is better when kept in a 
close jar overnight. 

To clean the teeth, rnb them with the ashes 
of burned bread. It must be thoroughly burned, 
not charred. 

The following is said to be an excellent curl- 
ing fluid: Put two pounds of common soap cut 
small into three pints of spirits of wine, and melt 
together, stirring with a clean piece of wood; 
add essence of ambergris, citron, and neroli, 
about a quarter of an ounce of each. 

Freckle lotion, for the cure of freckles, tan, or 
‘sunburned face and hands—something which I 
would prefer to the rosemary wash before given : 
Take half a pound of clear ox gall, half a dram 
each of camphor and burned alum, one dram of 
borax, two ounces of rock-salt, and the same of 
rock-candy. This should be mixed and shaken 
well several times a day for three weeks, until 
the gall becomes transparent; then strain it very 
carefully through filtering-paper, which may be 
had of the druggists. Apply to the face during 
the day, and wash it off at night. 

Rowland’s Macassar Oil for the hair: Take a 
quarter of an ounce of the chippings of alkanet 
root, tie this in a bit of coarse muslin, and sus- 
pend it in a jar containing eight ounces of sweet- 
oil for a week, covering from the dust. Add to 
this sixty drops of the tincture of cantharides, ten 
drops of oil of rose, neroli and lemon each sixty 
drops. Let these stand three weeks closely cork- 


A girl | ed, and you will have one of the most powerful 


stimulants for the growth of the hair ever known. 
A fine Cologne for bathing is prepared from 


dust, and not to crumple her sash when she sits | one gallon of deodorized alcohol, or the spirit 
| obtained from the Catawba grape, which is near- 


\ly if not quite equal to the grape spirit which 
gives the Farina Cologne its value. ‘To this are 
added one ounce of oil of lavender, one ounce of 
oil of orange, two drams of oil of cedrat, one dram 
of oil of neroli or orange flowers, one dram of oil 

| of rose, and one dram of ambergris. Mix well, 

|! and keep for three weeks in a cool place. 

Now, Kate, do you see your way clear to the 
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use and benefit of these mixtures? All these 
articles are to be found at any large druggist’s, 
or if not, he will tell you where to find them. 
‘The rosemary and honey may be found in that 
still fragrant store-room of your aunt’s, in the 
country, unless she has taken to writing very 
poor serial articles, and let the herb garden run 
out. To save trouble, take the recipes and have 
them made up at once by the druggist, who un- 
derstands such things; but it is pleasant to dab- 
ble in washes and lotions one’s self, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s young ladies. Then have you 
patience to persevere in their use? For making 
one’s self beautiful is a work of time and perse- 
verance as much as being an artist, or student, 
or Christian. I wish I were with you, and could 
keep you up to your preparations, brush your 
eyebrows with a tooth-brush, and put on the 
cold cream or cosmetic to make them lie smooth, 
and do the dozen different offices of sympathy 
and womanly kindness. For I should feel that 
I was an artist putting the touches on something 
more valuable than any statue ever moulded. 
Can you feel so yourself? For if you can once 
get hold of that artistic impulse, you have the 
secret of ail these toilette interferences. 





FATA MORGANA. 
WE have led thee from earthly places ; 
We have borne thee to heights afar ; 
We have taught thee what the grace is 
Of sun and moon and star; 
We have brought thee before the faces 
Of impossible things that are. 


We have given to thy sight the seeing 
Of more than the soul may see; 

We have given to thy life the being 
Of more than a man may be; 

We have given to thy hands the freeing 
Of life from mortality. 


We have lured thee unto a heaven 
Than heaven itself more fair ; 
Unto thee have we given 
The kingdoms of the air, 
And all the planets seven, 
And the round world every where. 


We have throned thee o1 hills Elysian, 
And o’er gods have crownéd thee; 

We have fed thee with the vision 
Of more than may ever be; 

We have mocked thee with derision, 
And hurled thee into the sea! 





HYACINTH. 


YACINTH was seated at her uncle Sir 
James O’Shaughnessey’s breakfast - table 
when the following letter was put inte her hands: 


“ Kritvoves, Satunpay. 
“(My very own pariine Hraorwts,—I am in the 
most agonizing condition of terror, agitation, and the 
utmost misery, I don’t know what to do atall. Oh! I 
wish I was as quiet and calm and cool and clever as 
you are; you really ought to have been the eldest of 
us. Iam in despair—I shall go mad ! come home 
and help me. Nothing can possibly be done, and it’s 
just about as horrid a mess as you could imagine. 
‘ve tried all I can think of, and all to no purpose at 
all. You will be prepared to hear, from what I told 
ou in my last letter, that Mr. Kilgower has proposed ; 
his offer took place at the ball of the 1000th last Tues- 
day week (in between a set of Lancers I had danced 
with him, and a galop with that most awkward of 
minors, Lord Conniston, who did for a new mauve 
tulle dress I had on), and the next day he came and 
faw papa, who said he was very nice about money, etc. 
I was just feeling so nice and settled (and I really do 
like him very much, though he only dances quadrilles, 
and is so quiet and proper, and fourteen years older 
than I am), when this hateful affair comes up again, 
and I know if Mr. Kilgower hears of it he will break 
off our engagement, for he hates flirting, and you know 
this is the worst case I have ever had atall. Iam in 
such a fright I don’t know what to do, and I owe Miss 
Murphy such a bill, for I had the loveliest dresses to 
take to Dublin, and every one used to declare my 
things must have come from Paris, and were 8o sur- 
mew when I said they were made in Enniskillen. 
y-the-way, I am going to have a dress from Worth’s 
for Lady Conniston’s fancy ball on the 28th. I can’t 
describe it to you now, for it’s just post-time. Doa't 
you think you could come home? Of course if you are 
enjoying yourself dreadfully, don’t; but you have been 
such ages at Uncle James's, and you must be sick to 
death of Aunt Maria—horrid frump! Oh! if you only 
knew how miserable lam. Your fond sister, 
“6 Krrry.” 
“P.S.—Papa has the gout, and is as cross as any 
thing.” 


* * * * *~ * 


Loud protests were raised, and Hyacinth her- 
self was loath to cut short her pleasant London 
visit at this summons from her madcap elder sis- 
ter Kitty, whose fatal facility for getting into 
scrapes was well known; but fearing that this 
one might involve something worse than usual, 
she returned home without delay. Her father, an 
impecunious younger son, acted as agent for the 
Irish estates of his brother, Sir James, whose 
wife would never consent to live out of England. 
Kitty met her at the station, and soon put her 
in possession of the facts concerning her last es- 
capade. 

About six months before this time Miss 
O’Shanghnessey had been staying at Dublin, 
with a married school friend some few years old- 
er than herself, whose husband was in command 
of the —th Lancers. 

Kitty ‘‘doated on the military” every bit as 
much as did ‘‘ the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein” 
in the opera, and had about as many soldier 
lovers as she could easily reckon; but just then 
she was in a scrape with a civilian, ‘‘ a real goose 
of a lawyer,” as she termed him. The young 
butterfly creature had seldom been entirely free 
from anxiety on account of her flirtations since 
the time when she first went to school, and made 
the German professors all desperately in love 
with her; but her light frivolous nature general- 
ly enabled her to extricate herself from all diffi- 
culties—to shake them off as she might dew from 
2 beautiful rose—so in this instance she flew off 
to her friends at Dublin, to make fresh con- 
quests, leaving the poor young moth whose wings 





had been so cruelly singed at the flame of her 
beauty and fascinations to recover or break his 
heart. I fear she did not think it very impor- 
tant which course he took. 

At Dublin, as usual, the lovely Miss O’Shaugh- 
nessey made a triumphant progress; but it was her 
destiny here to go nearer losing that fragment 
of heart that I suppose she must have possessed 
than she had ever been in her life. 

The surgeon of the —th Lancers, by name 
Gustavus (or, as he was invariably called, (rus) 
Wilding, was a man about as different from all 
the empty-pated young sparks who had hitherto 
done homage at the throne of Queen Kitty as it 
was possible for man to be. He was not good- 
looking, nor especially agreeable, and had a 
brusque, uncouth manner, but he was remark- 
ably clever, and a wonder in his profession. He 
danced perfectly, beautifully, and that was the 
only excuse Miss O'Shaughnessey could offer 
for the fancy which she decidedly had for him for 
a brief period. His roughness had a sort of 
charm for her, because of the firmness of his 
character, and the power there was in his con- 
versation. She nicknamed him “ Bruin,” and 
in her sweet, saucy way, that no one could ob- 
ject to, told him he was ‘‘atrocious,” ‘‘ bar- 
bare,” but that ‘* it was quite refreshing to talk 
to him, because he was so different to other 
people.” 

Her friend Mrs. Glyn warned her not to trifle 
with Gus Wilding, if she really meant nothing, 
as he was seriously in love with her; but he was 
so clever, loved her with such strength, and was, 
oh! so different to every one else, that at the 
end of two months Kitty went home engaged to 
him, very fond of him, yet with a kind of mis- 
giving that all was not going to end satisfactorily, 
and with some dread and shame of him in her 
heart; for though so very clever, Gus Wilding 
was scarcely a man to feel proud of as a hus- 
band, and then he was ‘‘so poor,” and ‘‘ oh, the 
position of an army surgeon! And his wife! 
A mere attorney or curate would be better, or 
even a country doctor!” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessey was not told of his daugh- 
ter’s engagement, and for a month or so Kitty 
corresponded regularly with her lover, worked 
slippers for him, embroidered his initials on hand- 
kerchiefs, drew pictures to adorn his rooms in 
barracks, and felt very constant to her absent 
Bruin. 

But in a nature like Kitty’s absence very rare- 
ly makes the heart grow fonder (¢. e., an absence 
of long duration), and on the principle of Quand 
on n’a pas ce qu'on aime, il faut aimer ce qu'on a, 
Kitty soon plunged recklessly into several new 
flirtations, one among the number being the Mr. 
Kilgower you have already heard about. 

‘This gentleman was very rich, and had an es- 
tate in ireland as well as a house in London. 
His admiration of her was so very great, and so 
evident, that Kitty knew it would be necessary 
for her to give Mr. Wilding his congé; but, in- 
stead of managing this little jilting business 
cleverly, I am sorry to say Kitty bungled it 
most sadly. She allowed Mr. Kilgower’s atten- 
tions to arrive at the climax before writing to 
tell Gus that she had tired of him: she lacked the 
courage to be off with the old love, even after 
she was thoroughly on with the new; and the 
fact of her engagement with Mr. Kilgower had 
become the talk of the country before poor Gus 
even knew more than that his mistress had not 
written to him for three weeks; and at length he 
only heard of her perfidy through Mrs. Glyn. 

He then hastened to Enniskillen, and came 
upon Kitty suddenly one day when she was sit- 
ting alone contemplating some splendid presents 
of jewelry which had just arrived from her 
JSiancé. 


Overcome with shame, she could only burst 


into tears, say she was so sorry, beg his pardon, 
and offer to return him all his letters, and im- 
plore him to give back her own: she had never 
allowed him to give her a ring, or any thing of 
importance, as she did not wish her father to 
know any thing about the affair. 

Gus replied, ‘‘ You might have told me your- 
self, Kitty, and not left me to find it out. I 
can not give you back your things; you must 
not ask too much of me. You have taken your- 
self away, but I shall keep all the tokens I have 
of your pretended love. Good-by. Never make 
another man as wretched as you have made 
me.” Then he left her, and returned to his 
regiment. 

Somehow or other it happened that Gus had 
never learned the name of his fortunate rival ; 
Mrs. Glyn had not mentioned it, and it was 
enough for him to know that he was jilted with- 
out hearing any more, except whether the man 
was rich: he asked that question, for Kitty had 
often told him at the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance that she was determined to marry for 
money. 

Kitty knew she had not deserved to come off 
scot-free, but quite thought the matter was at 
am Qiu, wie -.... 2 would not be troubled fur- 
ther; but alas for her, poor child! through 
some whim of the commander-in-chief, or those 
in authority, the —th Lancers were suddenly 
ordered to Enniskillen. So very sudden was the 
movement that Kitty did not know of it till they 
actually were quartered there; for her friend, 
Mrs. Glyn, was annoyed with her on account of 
Gus, and had not chosen to write to her since 
her new engagement ; so that her astonishment 
at seeing some soldiers in the well-known uniform 
one day when she was riding through Enniskillen 
with Mr. Kilgower may easily be imagined. She 
could scarcely believe her senses till Mr. Kil- 
gower exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, I didn’t know the 
—th were here. I must look up a friend I have 
in it.” 

‘* Who indeed ?” Kitty asked, innocently, but 
whipping her horse’s neck rather unnecessarily 
at the same time. 

*- Don’t canter in the town, darling,” said her 
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lover. ‘‘ My friend is only the surgeon, Gus 
Wilding, one of the best fellows I know. I 
haven’t seen him for a very long time. I am 
afraid you would not like him; he is a rough 
diamond.” 

Kitty turned sick with an indescribable feeling 
of dread and apprehension ; but she managed to 
say, looking up in her lover’s face with her sweet 
blue eyes, ‘‘I met Mr. Wilding several times 
when I was in Dublin. I think he is a dread- 
fully ugly man, and quite a bear!” 

‘* He is not a lady’s man, certainly,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ but he’s one of the best-hearted fellows” 
in the world.” 

This was all that passed on the subject of Gus 
Wilding, and the following day Mr. Kilgower 
left Ireland for London to stay for a few weeks, 
and it was arranged that the wedding should 
take place almost immediately after his return, 
in spite of the very short acquaintance of the 
lovers. 

Kitty knew well how particular were Mr. Kil- 
gower’s ideas as to what women should be, and 
quaked when she remembered those letters which 
Gus had refused to give back to their writer, who 
had called herself in them ‘‘ Dear old Bruin’s 
own forever;” those paintings, with the sign of 
the artist, a kitten’s head, in the corner, and the 
two delicate cambric handkerchiefs, with the 
same device, embroidered with Gus’s initials—a 
set of which had subsequently been made for 
Mr. Kilgower—for there was not much original- 
ity or variety in Miss O’Shaughnessey's gifts to 
her lovers, and I should be afraid to say how 
Many monograms with quaint pussies’ heads in- 
troduced into them her pretty fingers had worked 
for her different adorers. 

Such was the account delivered to Hyacinth 
by her sister while they were preparing for rest. 

“* Tf only I could get the things away from him 
somehow !” wept Kitty. ‘‘ Fanny Glyn went to 
his lodgings only the day before yesterday, and 
implored him to give them up, and spare me; 
and he only laughed, and said it would teach me 
not to be so heartless; and he showed her a 
little leather writing-box with my letters and the 
handkerchiefs in it, all ready to show to Mr. 
Kilgower; and, of course, he'll send him the 
pictures too, only they were too big to go into 
the desk! Oh! they had my kitten so dread- 
fully distinct. I'll never draw another cat’s 
head as long as I live, that I declare!” 

‘* What did you say about lodgings—does he 
not live in barracks ?” asked Hyacinth. 

‘*Oh! he generally has to sleep there, but he 
has some rooms in —— Place, that he shares 
with a boy who is reading for the bar, I believe 
—a son of Sir John Farquhar. What in the 
world he should come here to read for I can't 
conceive; and why he lives with a military sur- 
geon I can’t think at all. Bah! I must have 
been mad to dream of ever marrying Gus—(poor 
old Gus!) It would be every bit as respectable 
to marry a ‘vet. !’” 

‘* Veterinary surgeons are not gentlemen, and 
the others are; and I know that in the Guards 
they rank as captains,” quietly observed Hya- 
cinth; and then, as she was very tired after her 
journey, Kitty mercifully let her go to sleep. 

The next morning was wet, very wet indeed, 
and accompanied with a cutting March wind. 
The Misses O’Shaughnessey had talked till so 
late the night before that the morning was far 
advanced ere either of them arose. Hyacinth 
was the first to wake: at about nine o’clock she 
sprang out of bed, and without disturbing her sis- 
ter, put on her riding-habit and hat, hastened down 
stairs, and ordered her pony to be saddled imme- 
diately. She took breakfast to her father in his 
bedroom, after making a very speedy repast her- 
self, and in answer to Mr. O’shaughnessey’s 
question, why she was attired for riding on so 
miserable a day, replied that she must see how 
Scamp could trot after a year’s idleness (for he 
was very seldom ridden except when Hyacinth 
was at home, Kitty despising her sister’s roan 
pony), and that it was impossible for the rain to 

last, as there was such a high wind. So she set 
off, sans groom, sans cavalier, so perfectly free 
from feeling ‘‘the least alarm” that she might 
have been an actual descendant, as well as a 
countrywoman, of her of the rich and rare gems. 

An hour’s riding brought her into Enniskillen, 
splashed all over, and wet to the skin. She dis- 
mounted at a small hostelry near the barracks, 
where she desired that Scamp should be rubbed 
down and fed, and brought to her in half an hour 
at —— Place, whither she now makes her way 
on foot, with her muddy habit over her arm. 

Ringing the bell of one of the houses, she in- 
quires if it is there that Mr. Wilding and Mr. 
Farquhar lodge. Being informed ‘“‘ No, but 
that No. 15 is a lodging-house—the only one 
in Place”—she then goes to No. 15, which 
she finds is the right house; but she is told that 
Mr. Wilding is at the barracks, and Mr. Far- 
quhar gone out, and not expected back till late. 

‘**T’ll come in, then,” Hyacinth says to the 
maid, ‘‘and write him a note; ’tis very tire- 
some of my brother not to be at home!” 

Now this was a very odd thing for Hyacinth 
to say, as she had never had a brother in her 
life ; but you see, the servant, naturally enough, 
looked rather surprised at the arrival of this 
sweetly pretty little girl, and you must know 
for certain that the little girl had some decided 
object in view in thus hurrying off on an expe- 
dition of so many miles in such miserable weather, 
and running the risk of being laid up with rheu- 
matic fever or ague ; and although (consummate 
actress that she was) she declared, with a pro- 
voked tone and vexed expression of countenance, 
‘*that it was tiresome of her brother not to be at 
home,” she was not by any means disappointed 
really ; and as soon as she was alone in the gen- 
tlemen’s sitting-room she clasped her hands ec- 
statically above her head, and ejaculated, ‘*‘ What 
a blessed mercy!” Hyacinth had determined in 
her own mind the previous night that she would 








do all that lay within her small power to frustrate 
Mr. Wilding’s intention of exposing her sister’s 
bad conduct. 

She did not for an instant excuse Kitty, but 
the dear, sensible, worldly-minded little soul 
knew so very well how desirable it was for 
the family that their naughty, expensive first- 
born should be well married, and she feared that 
there was really some chance of the match being 
broken off if Mr. Kilgower learned the full ex- 
tent of Kitty’s flirtation with Gus Wilding. 

The intercession of a friend had been tried 
and proved unavailing; so Hyacinth’s plan was 
not to go and fall upon her knees and implore 
mercy—no, she did not hope or intend to meet 
Mr. Wilding at all, and had she been told that 
he was in the house she would quietly have gone 
away again, and bided her time; but she had 
felt certain that his duties would have taken him 
to the barracks at that hour of the day, as was 
indeed the case. She now lost no time, but 
glancing quickly round the room while re- 
moving her wringing wet gloves, pounced upon 
two little pictures on the mantel-piece, and then 
looked eagerly about for the leathern writing- 
case her sister had described. ; 

‘There was only one thing in the room that at 
all answered to the description, and her next 
move was to try and unlock it with one of the 
keys she had on her bunch; but not either of 
them fitted the lock. ‘‘You must come too, 
then,” Hyacinth remarked to the box. ‘‘ What 
a thief lam! How lucky that the law does not 
hang people now for stealing! I wonder if any 
harm can come of this; ’twould be a fine scan- 
dal for Miss O’Shaughnessey to be imprisoned or 
transported for feloniously abstracting some pic- 
tures and a desk from the apartments of an offi- 
cer in the —th Lancers. I hope he doesn't keep 
any of his money in you, my dear.” 

As she said all this to herself she made the 
plunder up into a parcel, and wrapped it in a 
newspaper that was lying about. 

Only ten minutes had elapsed since she en- 
tered the room, and Scamp was not due for 
twenty more. The rain was still falling heavily, 
and, now that her work was done, Hyacinth had 
time to realize how very wet and cold she was. 

Supposing all chance of immediate detection 
to be over, she drew a chair to the fire and began 
to warm her frozen little feet. Her hair was so 
dripping wet that she removed the pins from the 
thick dark braids, and let them hang down to 
dry. She was in this position when the door 
opened, and a young gentleman with a nice 
straight nose and a pair of pretty gray eyes came 
into the room with his hat on, exclaiming, ‘‘ You 


| in, Gus!” but perceiving Hyacinth with a tail of 


hair in her hand, seemed very much embarrassed, 
took off his hat, stammered out an apology, and 
looked very awkward. 

Hyacinth was seldom flurried, and now was 
quite equal to the occasion. She rose and courte- 
sied, and thinking to herself, ‘‘Some stupid 
cornet in the —th, I suppose,” said, ‘‘I believe 
Mr. Wilding is not at home?” 

‘*No,” said the youth. ‘‘ He generally is out 
at this time—in fact, always—but do you want 
him? I'll go and fetch him if you like. I won't 
be very long.” 

‘*Oh! botheration !” said Hyacinth, mental- 
ly, ‘‘ I was afraid I shouldn’t be able to manage 
without a powerful amount of story - telling.— 
Thank you,” she said aloud; ‘‘I don’t want 
Mr. Wilding; I came here to see my brother, 
Mr. Farquhar, but he has gone out. You see, 
he didn’t expect me at all,‘and didn’t know I 
was any where near, in fact. I am going to 
write a note presently, only my hands are so 
cold I was obliged to warm them a little.” 

While speaking she had fastened up her hair 
and put on her hat. s 

‘* You are a very brave lady to be out on such 
a day as this,” said the young man, confusedly, 
looking with admiration at the piquante little 
figure before him. ‘Your habit is dreadfully 
wet. I hope you won't catch cold. I—I—it's 
rather wrong to offer such things to a lady, but 
really, do you know—I think you had much bet- 
ter have some hot brandy-and-water—or I have 
some capital Kinahan.” 

“Oh no, thank you. I am a very water- 
proof person; I never take cold scarcely,” said 
Hyacinth, laughing ; and rising and going to the 
writing-table, she continued, ‘‘ I will write a line 
now, to show that I have been here. May I 
ask you to look out of the window and see if a 
boy is there with my pony ?” 

She wrote for a few minutes, and when her 
note was finished, placed it, with the direction 
downward, on the blotting-book. ‘Then, Scamp 
not having arrived, she returned to her easy- 
chair by the fire. 

“IT suppose—I think—I'll wish you good- 
morning,” said the young man, even more awk- 
wardly than he had yet spoken, which is saying 
a great deal. ‘‘I'm afraid there are no books 
that would amuse you. Here are some photo- 
graphs—or would you like a paper? Yesterday's 
Times is here, 1 know—where can it be? 
saw it this morning.” : 

“¢ And I am sitting on it,” thought Hyacinth, 
for she had used it to wrap up her spoils in, and 
had placed the parcel on the chair she occupied. 
‘*Qh, never mind, thank you,” she replied. “‘I 
know I must go soon, by the time 1 have been 
here. I told them to send my pony in half 
an hour, and it’s more than that now. Please 
tell me—do you know Mr. Wilding and my 
brother ?” 

‘Oh yes, I—I know Wilding, and I know 
Farquhar a little—that is, I know him perfectly 
—in fact—I beg your pardon—I have heard so 
much of his sisters—will you think me very rude 
if I ask which of them you are—Jean or Katb- 
erine ?” ; 

“‘ My sister is Katherine,” said Hyacinth, hur- 
riedly rising; and going to the window, she con- 
tinued: “‘ Ah! my pony has just come, I sees 
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d-morning, Sir!” and taking her parcel in her 

. and making him a grand courtesy, she was 
a to leave the room; but just as the youth 
soem opening the door for her, she remembered 
= Joves, Which were being roasted in the fend- 
wee returned for them. They were quite dry 
vl this time, but had shrunk so much that but- 
~ ing them was an impossibility. The awk- 
a young man begged permission to assist 
bon <o she held out one. little hand to him, and 
he truggled hard to make the fastening meet, 
pis handsome face getting rather red as he did 
» but in vain. 

‘pis no use,” said Hyacinth, herself giving 
the glove one more wrench, in which desperate 
fort the button came off and rolled away on 
the floor ; then, from sheer bravado, and the 
height of her spirits consequent on the great 
<uecess she had achieved, the daring young hus- 
~y allowed her admiring swain to carry her par- 
cel down stairs for her; and when he had placed 
it in the saddle-bag and mounted her, she re- 
plied to his question, ‘‘ Can I give any message 
to your brother for you ec ; 
“Nothing but my best love, thank you—give 
him that, if you think it worth while. Good- 
morning!” and with a smile and wave of her 
hand, she rode off at a brisk trot. 

* * * * * * 

When Hyacinth returned she found Kitty 
sanding before one of the tall old-fashioned 
mirrors in the drawing-room, admiring herself, 
and being admired by a certain high-born dow- 
ager, at whose house a great fancy ball was to 
take place the following week. 

See!” said she, as she opened her parcel, 
and produced first one picture, then the other, 
and finally the leathern box. 

“Hyacinth !” 

Kitty rummaged out every key the house con- 
tained, and at Jast found one that would open the 
desk; and then her eyes gloated over each well- 
remembered letter, the beautiful handkerchiets, 
her photographs, and a broken fan her lover, had 
taken from her one night. She had forgotten 
that. She threw every thing into the fire, and 
hugged her sister to her bosom, while she made 
the little heroine recount her adventures from be- 
ginning to end. 

* * * * * * 

Hyacinth had only ridden away from —— 
Place a few minutes, and the young man was 
aill gazing after her, and thinking that in all his 
life he had never seen any one half so beautiful, 
on horseback or elsewhere, when he was touched 
on the shoulder, and some one said to him: 
“Dick, what in the world are you standing 
out here in the rain without your hat for? 
You look as if you had been Gorgonized. I 
thought you had gone to Derry.” 

He replied, ‘*I am all abroad, Gus. I 
don't know what to make of it. A young 
lady, ever so pretty, has just been here, and 
she says she’s my sister Jean, who is six feet 
high, you know, and has red hair and nine chil- 
dren, and she sent her love to’ me, by myse/f— 


her best love, too. Oh! she is so awfully pretty | 


—her hair is ever so much below her waist, and 
such little feet, with such muddy boots! Gus, 
tell me, am I myself, or some other fellow ?” 


“Look here, young man; if I hadn’t seen you” 


at breakfast this morning I should think our wines 
had been too much for you last night, and never 
allow you to dine at mess again. Don’t be such 
an ass,” said Gus Wilding, taking the lad’s arm 
and leading him in-doors. No sooner were they 
in the sitting-room than Dick made a bound, and 
sprang on something lying on the hearth-rug. 
“The button off her glove!” he exclaimed, put- 
ting it to his lips theatrically, and then into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Are you mad ?” asked his friend. 
isall this rubbish about ?” 

“Ttell you I can’t tell you at all,” replied the 
other. ‘*I came in a few minutes ago, having 
been too late for the train, and found a lady with 
all her hair.down, and a very wet riding-habit, 
sitting in that chair warming her feet, who told 
me that you were not at home, and that she was 
my sister—at least, Dick Farquhar’s sister. I 
always believed that I was Dick Farquhar ; but 
she didn’t seem to be aware of the fact; so per- 
haps I am mistaken as to my identity.” 


“What 


Dick was going on to regret that he had not a_ 


little dog at home to ‘laugh and wag his tail,” 
like that of the unfortunate old lady in our nurs- 
ery books, whose petticoats the felonious and in- 
delicate peddler ‘‘cut all round about,” when Mr. 
Wilding broke in with, ‘* Good gracious! I sup- 
Pose the woman came after the spoons; only no 
one in her senses would imagine the plate in 
Trish lodgings to be silver.” 

‘T tell you she was a lady,” said Dick, indig- 
nantly, ‘although she did ride away without a 
‘evant. Stay; she wrote me a letter, as I 
wasntathome. Ah! what’s this? ‘ Augustus 
Wilding, Esquire ;’ this is the note she wrote. 
( Vhat pretty writing!) What can it mean ?” 

She doesn’t seem to know much about either 
of us ;, She hasn't even called me by my right 
hame,” said Gus Wilding, opening the letter. 
As he read it a deep color suffused his face, 
and he burst into a loud laugh. 

Men gl he ge tp ‘Well, I 
eeded in givi iss O'S 38 
a good fright.” giving Miss O’Shaughnessey 

“Do explain!” cried the other. 

And Gus proceeded : 
aon know that I believed that the lovely 
ea Shaughnessey you have heard of cared for 
= Was a fool ever to think so, but I did. I 
‘ Madly in love with her, and she treated me 
oot: She used to receive my letiers, 
sane darling little notes in reply; made me 
coolly ete baby or idiot in her hands, and then 
pa be accepted another man witheut even hay- 
jilted grace to take the trouble to tell me I was 
als he man is a fellow I like very much, 

or whom I could have wished a more true- 





hearted wife than Miss O’Shaughnessey. In the 
first rage of my disappointment I imagined that 
she was thoroughly bad, and would behave to 
every man as she had treated me, and I deter- 
mined to balk her, and, like a beast and a cad, 
threatened to tell her new lover of her conduct 
tome. Poor Kitty! <As if I would hurt one 
hair of her silly little head. She won't jilt Kil- 
gower, though, because of his money. Poor child 
—the O’Shaughnesseys are very poor, and she 
often used to tell me before we were engaged 
(engaged !) that it was her intention to sell her- 
self for money.” 

‘* But,” here interrupted Dick, ‘‘ was that girl 
Miss O’Shaughnessey.? And why did she pre- 
tend to be my sister, and what is the letter 
about ?” 

‘* Listen.” And Gus read: 

**T have come here at a time when I felt certain you 
would be absent, to do my very best to frustrate your 
cruel intentions. When it is out of your power to 
harm the poor girl who is so very, very sorry for the 
wrong way in which she has behaved to you, you will, 
1 think, be reasonable enough to consider that she was 
much too poor and ambitious- to make you a good 
wife. I know I have acted dishonestly in thus remov- 
ing all proofs of her foolish conduct. I act thus en- 
tirely out of my own head. I believe I know enough 
of men’s aature to be very sure that you will never 
own to having been tricked in this way, and may hone 
we are safe. JER SisteR.’” 

‘* She must be a clever girl,” said Gus. ‘‘ ‘ Her 
sister-—her sister Hyacinth, whom I have never 
seen. Do you see, she has not mentioned Kitty’s 
name once; there is nothing in this letter to show 
who it is she has ‘acted thus’ for! Hyacinth is 
more gifted with brains than her sister. I won- 
der if she is as lovely. How did she steal the 
things away? Pictures gone! and the desk too! 
what an ass I was to let them lie about! How- 
ever, poor Kitty has been teased long enough.” 

**You have entirely got over your spoon for 
that lady, I think,” said Dick.’ 

** Yes; when I don’t see her I am ali right, 
but if I were to meet her to-morrow, and she 
were to exercise her matchless little arts of fas- 
cination, I should be as much of a fool as ever. 
I never loved any woman before I saw Kitty, 
and always thought that when I did fall in love, 
it would be with a clever one; but Kitty has no 


~sense, no originality, only a perfect face and 


winning manners. You will see her on Tuesday 
at Lady Conniston’s ba? costumé.” 
* * * * * * 

Kitty, ravishingly attired as Undine, was drink- 
ing coffee in the library at Conniston Lodge, on 
the night of the bal costumé, with a’goodly group 
of officers and courtiers of different nations and 
periods in attendance. 

It was about eleven o'clock, and Gus Wilding, 
in the uniform of the —th Lancers, and Dick 
Farquhar as Romeo, in a suit of exquisite pale 
blue satin, had just arrived. ‘They found their 
way to Kitty, who bit her lips and looked red 
and uncomfortable when Gus asked her for a 
dance. 

As she made a pretense of seeing how deeply 
she was engaged, to hide her confusion, Gus just 
whispered in her ear, ‘‘ You need not be afraid 
of me;” and she beamed upon him out of her blue 
eyes, saying, ‘‘I will dance this next valse with 
you.” And she took his arm, ignoring utterly 
a Mephistopheles who was approaching to claim 
her hand. 

‘* Will you present me to your sister?” said 
Gus, as they left the room together. ‘‘ Kitty— 
Miss O’Shaughnessey—did you really think I 
should be such a brute as to tell tales about you ?” 

**T know I deserve quite every thing,” Kitty 
replied, penitently. ‘‘I want you to believe that 
I had no idea at all about Hyacinth’s going to 
you. Oh! and you must not scold her, please!” 

Lovely as she looked then, the blue eyes had 
lost their old magic for Gus Wilding, and before 
the valse was over he more than ever realized 
the fact that he had made a grand mistake, and 
felt thankful that he had been released in time, 
and-that this beautiful, vapid creature was not 
to be his wife. 

‘* How splendid The O’Shaughnessey looks to- 
night!” was the most hackneyed expression of 
the evening; and certainly Kitty was the most 
exquisitely lovely thing imaginable; but some 
few people, those chiefly who were in the habit 
of witnessing Miss O’Shaughnessey’s triumphs 
constantly, were not entirely disposed to yield 
the palm of beauty to her, and deserted in favor 
of her sister, who had the charm of novelty, and 
was most becomingly attired as Madame De 
Pompadour in an ancient primrose-colored bro- 
cade that had belonged to an ancestress of the 
O’Shaughnesseys, and which clever Hyacinth had 
adapted splendidly to her own little figure. 

Young Farquhar, who knew scarcely any one 
in the room, was measuring his height of six- 
feet-one against the wall, most anxious to dis- 
cover the daring little creature whose acquaint- 
ance he had made so very oddly the week before, 
when she waltzed past him with Colonel Glyn, 
and he knew her at once. Of course he felt 
that he could not speak to her unless she first 
made some sign of recognition; but fortune fa- 
vored him. When-the dance was over, and the 
couples were, so to speak, letting the steam 
down gradually by promenading round the 
room, a small trinket fell from Madame De 
Pompadour’s necklace. 

She did not discover her loss, and as Dick 
was slightly acquainted with Colonel Giyn, he 
found courage enough to pick up the locket and 
restore it to its owner. 

That Hyacinth knew him again was unmis- 
takakle, from the pretty color that mounted to 
her cheeks. As she courtesied her thanks to 
Dick, Colonel Glyn said, ‘‘ Miss O’Shaughnes- 
sey, I will leave you in better hands than my 
own, if you will allow me. May I present Mr. 
Farquhar, Miss Hyacinth O’Shaughnessey ?” 

Both the young persons were rather embar- 
rassed when Colonel Glyn left them, but Dick 
naturally was not so confused as Hyacinth, and 





pretty calmly asked her hand for the next 
dance. 

‘**] am not engaged,” she said to him; ‘* but 
let me speak to you, please. I must pray you 
never to seek to know why [ imposed upon you 
so the otherday. Believe me, my case was very 
urgent, and—how cou/d I have guessed you were 
Mr. Farquhar ?” 

** Miss O’Shaughnessey—” She motioned him 
with her hand not to interrupt her, and con- 
tinued : 

““T knew you to-night directly I saw you, 
when you came and spoke to me, and I hoped 
I might have the chance of asking you not to 
betray me; but when Colonel Glyn said your 
name! Oh! I beg your pardon so much! How 
rude you must think me to have told you all 
those fearful stories!” 

‘* Indeed I was only too charmed to think I 
had such a beautiful sister,” said Dick, ‘‘ and I 
wish most heartily that you had never found out 
who I was. At least I don’t mean that—but 
Miss O’Shaughnessey, [ hope you won’t mind— 
don’t be angry, please; but the fact is, I know 
what you came for, and I think your conduct is 
the most heroic and jolly thing I ever heard of, 
and so awfully clever too; and, in fact, I haven't 
been able to think of any thing else ever since. 
Ch! I wish you would keep on our relationship, 
and let me be your brother still. Do!” 

They were alone together in a small ante- 
chamber adjoining the dancing:room, with mus- 
lin curtains veiling the doorway. Dick had 
taken one of Hyacinth’s hands as he spoke, and 
was looking into her face with earnest, pleading 
gray eyes. 

He was very much in love, and was already 
aware of it. It does not take a long acquaint- 
ance for folks to fall in love with each other; 
but I think they scarcely ever own it, even to 
themselves, after only two short meetings. But 
as Romeo and Madame De Pompadour stood 
there, he knew that, over and above all his boy- 
ish flirtations, this was the one great absorbing 
passion of his life, and that he had loved her 
from the moment he had first seen her; and 
Hyacinth, though the thought of ‘being in 
love” hardly entered her matter-of-fact little 
head, felt confused, though not uncomfortably 
so, when the lad’s handsome face bent over her, 
and somehow did not want to take her hand 
away, although it was a liberty she generally 
would have indignantly resented. 

The band struck up the ‘‘ Amoretten Tanze,” 
and he put his arm round her without a word, 
and they went back to the ball-room and valsed 
till the music ceased. 

And they danced the next dance together, and 
the next, and the next. Their conduct was dis- 
graceful, and the werst of it was that they did 
not seem to be the least ashamed of themselves. 
Dick never said, ‘‘ May I have the pleasure of 
this dance with you?” and Hyacinth not once 
went through the farce of looking at her card to 
see if she were engaged or no; there was simply 
an understanding between them already. 

** You must call me Dick, you know,” he told 
her in the course of the evening, ‘‘as I am your 
brother ;” and though she was far too proper to 
promise this, Hyacinth found she could not think 
of him as ‘* Mr. Farquhar.” 

As I do not wish this story to bear any resem- 
blance to a Chinese play, which continues from 
night to night, commencing at the birth of the 
hero and following him to the grave, where, as 
Artemus Ward says, ‘‘ it cheerfuliy ends,” I shall 
conclude. Who does not know ‘hat when mat- 
ters have arrived so far, Hyacin. will reward 
Dick Farquhar and that Kitty i comes Mrs. 
Kilgower ? 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorresPonveEnT. | 

The Nautical Drama.—The Privce’s Debts.—A Curi- 
osity of Literature.—Domestic Snakes. 

CURIOUS instance has been lately atforded 

in our law courts of how soon sentiment is 
extinguished after the custom which first evoked 
it has disappeared. One would have thought, 
in Dibdin’s time, that whatever change might 
take place in the shape of our ships, the nau- 
tical drama would never lose its popularity ia 
England. Yet we find that this is not the 
case. Perhaps a sense of dignity prevents peo- 
ple from going to see a performance every phrase 
of which has become out of date; it seems being 
treated like children to hear folks talk of ‘‘ shiv- 
ering their timbers,” or announce their readiness 
to perish in defense of ‘‘our wooden walls,” 
when there is no timber to shiver, and no wood 
in our walls; but, at all events, they do not go. 
The iron-clads have extinguished that popular 
class of melodrama of which “ Black-eyed Susan” 
was the queen. ‘Fhe late T. P. Cooke, the fa- 
mous actor in plays of that class, and who 
danced his hornpipes to some purpose, since he 
realized an ample fortune on the boards, be- 
queathed £2000, the interest of which was to be 
given yearly to the author of the best nautical 
drama; but for the last two years it seems no- 
body has thought it worth his while to write such 
a thing, and the Court of Chancery has very 
properly decided that the bequest shall be ap- 
plied to the general purposes of the Dramatic 
College. If the sum had been larger it might 
have been applied to relieving the embarrass- 
ments of a certain great personage who, it is 
rumored, will have to apply to Parliament dur- 
ing its next session for the payment of his debts. 
Nobody grudges the Prince of Wales his annual 
allowance_of a hundred thousand pounds Or 80; 
but it is generally considered to be sufficient ; 
and if, as alleged, he has more expenses thrust 
upon him than it is usual for an heir-apparent 
to bear, through the neglect of the reigning 
sovereign of her public duties, it is to her that 
he should look for reimbursement, rather than 





to the national purse. . It is certain that the 
queen is very wealthy, and that the sums annu- 
ally expended in other reigns in maintaining the 
state befitting a court, and still more in the en- 
tertainment of foreign visitors, have not been so 
spent. It is lamented by the sagacious that the 
rumored application for pecuniary assistance was 
not made during the convalescence of his royal 
highness; for he would then have received 
whatever was required without cavil. As it is, 
he will doubtless gain his object, but not so 
easily. ‘The readiest way to do so would be to 
open a public subscription, whereby, too, it 
would be seen what the fulsome adulation of a 
certain portion of the public is really worth. 
Was it not James II. who, in the presence of 
two bishops, inquired whether he had not a 
right to his subjects’ money ? 

**Most assuredly,” replied A, ‘for you are 
the breath of our nostrils.” 

** But what do you say, B?” inquired James 
of the other bishop. 

“*T think your majesty has a perfect right to 
A’s money,” was the cautious rejoinder, ‘‘ be- 
cause he offers it.” 

It is said that in the prinee’s younger days his 
father, wearied with reproaching him for his lit- 
tle extravagances, commissioned a learned divine 
to speak a few words with him upon that subject, 
to whose lecture the royal youth listened with 
exemplary patience and in submissive silence. 
When it was all over, the prince, as though deep- 
ly impressed, but willing to change the subject 
on the reverend man’s account, who had been 
much embarrassed in delivering himself of his 
charge, inquired, with an air of interest, whether 
he knew how Rothschild had made his money. 

‘** Indeed, your royal highness, I do not; but 
I should like to know, for such information must 
be very interesting.” 

“*He made it in this way, Sir—by confining 
himself solely to his own business,” was the to- 
tally unexpected reply. 

‘Talking of bishops (for this unsuccessful divine 
was afterward made one—consoled with a mitre, 
perhaps, for his disappointment), there is a funny 
story afloat of a certain prelate said to have his 
eye on the archiepiscopal chair (at present, how- 
ever, occupied, and so well that I hope it will 
long remain so). He had an unruly son, as 
bishops are apt to have, and had punished the 
child by putting him in a corner, when suddenly 
Mr. Gladstone was announced. 

*“*Come out of the corner, boy!” cried the 
bishop. But the lad stuck in it like another 
Jack Horner. 

**Come out of the corner, Sir, this instant!” 
repeated the bishop, horrified that the dispenser 
of sees should find his offspring in disgrace and 
under punishment. 

“Not I,” said the child, ‘‘ unless you give me 
half a crown,” which the astute infant pocketed 
accordingly. 

To exchange the bench for the door-step is to 
descend indeed; but what say you to a house- 
maid writing a novel! I have not read ‘‘ The 
Rose of Avondale” myself, so can not tell wheth- 
er the internal evidence bears out the assertion 
that it is written by a young person ‘‘ in domes- 
tic service,” but so it is publicly announced. It 
is not even usual (for ‘‘ Pamela” is an exception) 
for young ladies in this position to be even the 
heroines of thi@ class of literature; but only im- 
agine their taking to the creation of heroines! 
I am told the book is not bad; and, indeed, the 
views of life set forth in it ought to be novel 
enough. No one, I believe, has ever before de- 
scribed how the world looks-jhrough that end of 
the telescope. ‘Thackeray used to say that no- 
body knew half as much about us as our own 
servants, which is true, I suppose, within certain 
limits, or, as we should rather say in this case, 
area. We shall now have ‘‘ The Greatest Plague 
of Life,” I conclude, written from another stand- 
point—with the mistresses for the plagues in- 
stead of the maids. As time goes on, we may 
look for poetesses as well as prose writers in the 
same sphere: ‘‘ Aspirations,” by an under house- 
maid, for instance ; or ‘‘ Simmerings,” by a plain 
cook. At all events, ‘‘The Rose of Avondale” 
is a curiosity of literature. I wonder whether 
Messrs. Asher or the great baron will secure this 
novelty for their Continental series. You know, 
of course, that the former have started up as 
rivals of the famous ‘Tauchnitz. Curiously 
enough, their first battle will come off in our 
law courts upon a question of American copy- 
rights. A novel by Ouida, it seems, appeared 
originally in the Umted States, and has been 
added without leave or license by the Messrs. 
Asher to their series, though the authoress made 
it over to Baron Tauchnitz & Son. ‘The former 
publishers contend that since the book was pub- 
lished first across the Atlantic it has lost its copy- 
right in Europe, which the latter deny. — 

A more knotty case at present occupying our 
lawyers is whether a householder has a right to 
keep tame snakes, which climb over his wall into 
his neighbor’s premises. ‘I'hey are described (by 
the defendant's friends, among whom is that lov- 
er of all ‘‘varmint,” Mr. Frank Buckland) as 
not only quite harmless, but perfectly charming. 
‘The anacondas, for example, are, it seems, the 
pets of the family, and to see them “* wreathing 
themselves about their children’s limbs,” who are 
dehghted with their spotted playmates, is a most 
touching. domestic incident. ‘This may be all 
very true, says the complainant (though he ob- 
viously doubts it), but to my children, who are 
not accustomed to these engaging creatures, it 
is very alarming to meet an anaconda wriggling 
up the stairs ; nor does the baby take the rattle 
of the rattlesnake for an agreeable toy. As the 
case is in chancery, it will probably, 


“Like a wounded snake, drag its slow length along,” 
until these boneless bones of contention shall 


have died a natural death, or swallowed their 
proprietor. R. Kemvz, of London. 





LADY GYMNASTS AT THE GERMAN | 


GYMNASIUM, LONDON. 
HIS pretty engraving represents an animated 
scene in the Ladies’ Class of a German 
gymnasium in London. he gymnasium in 


question was established some ten years since, by | 














the German students in London, for the promo- 
tion of physical education and social intercourse. 
Subsequently other nationalities were permitted 
to join, and it is now quite a cosmopolitan insti- 
tution. The building is titted up with every con- 
ceivable apparatus for gymnastic exerci and 
has also a spacious club-room, with chess, bill- 
iards, e:c., and a fine library of over two thou- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


sand volumes. 


icy. Each squad has 
a leader, and the exercises are so arranged that 
every member has the opportunity of learning 
the use of each kind of apparatus in its turn, 


The exercises are under the di- | 
| rection of a master, who is responsible to the 
| council, and the members are told off into squads, 
| according to their profic 


| 


vaulting-horse, are favorite apparatus. Of course 


the exercises are regulated according to the age, 
strength, and sex of the student, and are carried 
on under a system which is called ‘‘ drill,” but 
is as unlike the stiff military drill of the soldier 
as could well be imagined. ‘There is so much 
variety, such constant change, that the pupil 
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LADY GYMNASTS AT THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM, LONDON. 


The exercises are calculated to develop nerve | never wearies of her task; and while every limb 


as well as muscle, and include performances | 


with dumb-bells, bar-bells, and the wand or 
quarter-staff, with which some very graceful 
movements can be effected. Nor are the more 
difficult kinds of gymnastics neglected , theswing, 
or stirrups, the giant-stride, the horizontal and 
parallel bars, the leaping-stand, and even the 


and muscle of the body is in turn required to ex- 
ercise its office, the confidence and nerve of the 
pupil increase with each fresh effort. The pic- 
turesque costume has a jacket of scarlet, skirt of 
gray, with scarlet trimmings; trowsers of gray, 
drawn in at the ankle in ‘Turkish fashion; a 
black belt, and white gymnastic shoes, 
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It would be well if this admirable j; 
could be extensively imitated in this 
and all our ladies encouraged to pra 
excellent system of physical training 
too much neglected among us. 
few ladies’ gymnasia exist in lai 


stitution 














some schools, but the mass of our feminine por” 
ulation are wholly indifferent to any such = 
tematic development of muscle. When co 
ican women follow the example of their on = 
sisters more fully, and accustom themselves a 
childhood to long walks and active exerci 
shall hear less of the nervousness and fragt! 
| that now are sapping the life of our race. 
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ue carved Wood Newspaper Rack with Applica- this on a foundation of black velvet, and edge all the 
ountry, A ‘ ‘ design figures with fine gold cord; the latter is fast- 
: this tion and Raised Embroidery, Figs. 1~7. ened with cross stitches of fine yellow silk. Pay no 
ae tus newspaper rack is of carved brown polished wood, attention for the present to the two inner lines nearest 
we 8 BM ered on the inside with white and on the outside with the centre. In sewing on the cord always pass the 
a and ik watered paper. The front is ornamented with em- needle through both layers ef material, letting the 
Bis sroidery in the shape of a medallion (see Fig. 2). The stitches show as little as possible. ‘The veins of the 


order of this medallion is worked in application, half- 

nolka stitch, and point Russe embroidery on a foundation 

= if black velvet, and the centre is worked in raised em- 
| hroidery On a foundation of light gray cloth. ‘To work the 
| medallion cut, first, for the raised embroidery the requisite 
| number of separate flowers, leaves, and sprays of cloth in 
jiferent colors and shades. ‘The violets (Fig. 5 shows a 
| ,jolet in full size) are made of violet velvet. Fig. 29, Sup- 
plement, gives the pattern of a medium-sized violet; the 
remaining violets are cut from the same pattern, larger or 
qnaller, observing the illustration Fig. 2. All the leaves 
af the violet are ornamented with long stitches of violet 
filing silk; in doing this draw the stitchies tighter on the 
wrong side of the leaf, so that it becomes raised. In the 
middle of each flower work a knot with gold-colored sad- 
jjer’s silk, and then fasten the leaves on and above each 
other with several stitches in the 
position shown by Fig. 2. ‘The 

\ large and small pointed 
\ leaves are made of green 
cloth in three shades, 


leaves are worked with dark gray saddler’s silk in half- 
polka stitch (see full-sized illustration Fig. 2). The 
narrow point Russe trimming is also worked with sad- 
dler’s silk in two shades of gray. After finishing the 
border cut out the silk reps along all the outlines, and 
the velvet only along the inner outlines, paste the bor- 
der on the cloth foundation, and then sew on the re- 
maining rows of gold cord, passing the needle through 
all the layers of material. 


Corners of Borders for Covers, Handker- 
chiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2 
See illustrations on page 588, 

Boru of these borders are worked in straight netting 
with medium-sized cotton on a mesh half an inch in 
circumfer2nce. 

Fig. 1.—Corver oF Borver IN FLORENTINE GUI- 
pure. ‘This border is work- 
ed according to the de- 
scription accompanying 
Fig. 13, page 476, 

Harpe rs Bazar, 








Fig. 1.—EmMBrompEerRED NEWSPAPER Rack. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 29-31. 










Fig. 5.—Emsrorp- 
ERED VELVET VIOLET. Fig. 6.—EmMpBroiwERreD 

Fut Size. Crotu Lear.—Fvty Size. 

For pattern see ea For pattern see Supplement, 


































No. VIL, F —— pattern see Supple \ aoe 
RalseD Em- ; Fig. 7.—Spray rx Ratsep Emprorwery. ai cietcamile N Sheen IN 
ong ei observing Figs. 2 and 6 (Fig. Vol. V.. No. 29. For ivsens 


Pun SIZE. 30, Supplement, gives the 
pattern for one of the 
largest leaves, and Fig. 31 gives the pattern 
for one of the smallest leaves), and are 
amamented with long stitches of 
chéné green saddler’s silk, which 
are also drawn tighter on the 
under side. Work the re- 
maining leaves and 

sprays, observing the 
full-sized illustra- 

tions Figs. 3, 4, 
and 7; the 
leaves for 


the scallops on the out- \ EMBROIDERY. 
er edge run a double \ FULL SIze. 
thread and button- 
hole stitch it close- 
ly; after working several button-hole 
stitches always forma knot. Cut 
away the projecting netted foun- 
dation on the outer edge. 
Fig. 2.—BorDER IN 
STRAIGHT NETTING 
RUN WITH PoINT 
Lace Braww.— 
For this border 
baste the net- 
ting on a 
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foundation of 


stiff paper or 
are made of cloth ; 































a i Gis dace _ linen, and run it, 
pan j ades of in the design shown 
of the oa the leaves by the illustration, with 
Fj _ shown by point lace braid of a width 
‘ieee page: of ed to suit the size of the holes 
me shades of green only. f the netting e 

aie These leaves pte, a ye, ae of the aie = the — 

line p P Q foundation mare is fi edge carry the rib on always under- 
uch si deton shouta Age the — po a neath every second following thread 

, er- é actly as lar, se tn ols » Greek i Ee 

n cae edallion shown by Fin 2): 4 “e thy bar; in working the Greek design, how 

; Englis ; y Fig. 2); in doing this a ever, the braid is only slipped through, always 


Ives from : same time work the stems and veins in half- 
reise, ¥ Polka stitch, After finishing these sprays arrange the 
fragility the ihrer flowers and leaves on the foundation as shown by edges of the point lace braid are fastened on the corresponding 
e. eames fasten them with several stitches, and work — ; _ thread bars of the foundation with overhand stitches of fine 
ben ng stems. For the border first transfer the design Fig. 2,—-MEDALLION IN APPLICATION AND’ Ralsep EMBROIDERY white thread. ‘To work the button-hole stitch scallops at both 

Piece of gray silk reps of the corresponding size. baste FoR NewsPaPER Rack, Fre, -1.—[See Figs. 3-7. ] sides of the border baste the material which is to be trimmed on 


underneath the first thread bar after a curve, and 
for the remainder it lies above the thread bars. The outer 
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the netting, run the outlines of the scallops, in 
doing which pass the needle through the point 
lace braid and the material, and cover them 
closely with button-hole stitches. In doing this 
of course the outer threads of the netted founda- 
tion are also surrounded. Finally, cut away the 
material underneath the netted foundation and 
on the outer edge. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Z. Y.—For yourself and bride-maid get long-wristed 
kid gloves of a lighter shade than your traveling suit. 
Select those without fancy stitching ou the back, and 
with three buttons at the wrists. The groom should 
have gloves of a similar shade. 

L.—A gray polonaise of foulard or cashmere could 
be worn with your four short dresses of blue, gray, 
green, and lavender silk. For some of them you might 
buy silk of a darker shade and make ruffles and an over- 
skirt. The lavender would look well ruffled with Swiss 
muslin and worn with over-skirt and basque, or else & 
polonaise of muslin. 

Hvurry.—You will find the earliest information about 
fall fashions in Madame Raymond's letters, and in the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 33, Vol. V., and in the 
present number. You can safely make the dresses of 
your trousseau for the middle of September, but you 
should postpone trimming them until the new garni- 
tures arrive. Jet will be much used. 

Aue S. L.—Make your black silk skirt by demi-train 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. V. Trim with 
several narrow ruffles. Then add an apron front and 
basque. Cashmere over-garments will be worn again. 
You will find hints about their shape in Madame Ray- 
mond’s last letters. We think you can safely use the 
pattern in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. 

An Op Sunscriser.--The Gabrielle pattern is the 
best model for your little girl’s flannel dresses. It is 
illustrated in Bazar No, 27, Vol. IV. 

J. B. F.—A soft English straw turban trimmed with 
white uncut velvet and an ostrich tip will be pretty for 
your boy of fourteen months. For directions about 
making a black alpaca dress read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 34, Vol. V. It is best to use the polo- 
naise pattern for such a suit at this season of the year. 

Mrs. E. C. L.—‘‘ Wednesdays in September” at the 
bottom of wedding cards announces receptions to be 
held on those days. 

Sara.—Your sample is French velours.—The invita- 
tion you suggest is in good taste. 

A Frienp or THE “ Bazar.”—Sailor blouse dresses 
of blue or gray flannel would be pretty and comforta- 
ble for your little girls to wear on their California trip. 
For your boy of twenty months make a little kilt skirt 
and jacket of gray flannel, or else of black and white 
checked flannel. 

L. C.—White fleece-lined piqué is used here for win- 
ter dresses for children. If you prefer colors, get soft 
pressed flannels and merinoes. It is too soon to make 
your velvet cloak. The earliest hints of the new shapes 
will be given in the Bazar. 

An Appreoiative Reaper.—English bombazine, 
tamise cloth, and serge are the materials most gen- 
erally used for mourning. They are made in the fash- 
ions described for colored suits, and are trimmed with 
folds of themselves or of English crape. Bonnets and 
hats of crape are worn at all seasons. Widows wear 
plain collars of doubled crape. White standing frills 
of crape-lisse are worn by those in mourning for par- 
ents. Very little jewelry is used. A Bazar with hints 
about movrning dresses has been sent you, 

Hatiie.—Your purple stone is probably an amethyst. 
Its value varies according to the demand. Two years 
ugo it was a fashionable stone, but it is not much in 
favor now, except for rings. 

Mrs. L. A. T.—A black cashmere dress made by di- 
rections given for black alpaca suits in Bazar No. 34, 
Vol. V., will be what you want. 

An Anxious Inqutrer.—Soak your mildewed mus- 
lin in buttermilk and salt, and expose it to the sun. 
The cape pattern is straight in front. It 1s not nec- 
essary to cut the cape open behind. Make your black 
velours by pattern of Loose Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. The material 1s too heavy 
to be much trimmed. A band of bias velvet will be 
sufficient. 

Covntry.—A toque is a peculiar kind of round hat. 

Miss M. O. S.—We have no cut paper patterns of 
trimming for dresses. Illustrations of the suit pat- 
tern sent you will be found in Bazar Nos.8 and 29, 
Vol. V.; these will show you designs for trimming. 

Atma.—Try oxalic acid for removing ink stains. 

Mrs. T. R. L.—Your sample is Japanese silk of very 
poor quality. It is composed of silk and linen. 

Ox.iz.—Get a light gray or a sage green cashmere 
polonaise, and wear with a silk skirt of the same color, 
or else black silk. Over-skirts and narrow ruffles will 
be worn again. Cam-i-sole is pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. 

Saratoca.—A black tulle high-crowned turban, with 
autumn leaves and a gray feather, would suit you. 
Wear the sacque you describe, if it is becoming to you. 

Cuioaco.—A black silk suit, and one of sage green 
or bronze, part silk and part cashmere, will be enough 
street dresses for you on your visit here in October. A 
violet cashmere morning dress, and your wedding dress 
for evening, will also be useful, and with what you 
probably now have will be a sufficient outfit. 

Eirrao.—Lace mitts are worn without fingers. 
Shawls are worn straight, in scarf fashion. Flowing 
hair and Jong braids are still worn by young girls. 

Mrs. R. H. S.—Jet will be much worn this winter, 
both on bonnets and dresses. It is not the long bu- 
gies you have, but small fine beads, 

Epirus May.—Make your black alpaca by directions 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. V. 
The buff Chambéry would do well made by the same 
pattern, or else with a box-pleated blouse and over- 
skirt simply hemmed. Make your geen silk with 
basque and over-skirt, and trim with narrow ruffles of 
the same, alternating with silk of a lighter green. 
You could also have a vest and the coat sleeves of the 
light green shade. 

E:.1a R.—A gray delaine or empress cloth wrapper, 
trimmed with bands of bias blue silk, would be very 
pretty for you. We can furnish a cut paper pattern. 

Qu £sTor.—We do not give information concerning 
our editorial corps to unknown correspondents. Any 
communication addressed to this office to the lady in 
question, under your own name, will receive the at- 
tention 1t deserves. . 

Paxton.—The sample of trimming sent would trim 
velvet or cashmere very handsomely. Crocheted gar- 
nitures will be largely imported for the winter season. 

Masetie,—Make your white silk with a demi-train, 
short over-skirt, and a basque with heart-shaped front. 
Trim with pleatings of tulle. 

M. L. D.—Drap d’été is suitable for such mantles. 
You will probably have enough. 








Grace.—Make your plaid poplin with single skirt 
and basque, and wear a black cashmere polonaise 
over it. 

Miss E. C. T.—Make your suit by the loose polonaise 
pattern sent you. Trim with bias ruffles of the same, 
headed by bands of bias black velvet. 

Mary G.—The Zouave front of the blouse mentioned 
is rounded nearly to the side seam, where it falls in a 
short point below the waist. 

F. N.—Any fancy store in New York will supply you 
with spangles. 

Ciara L.—Black cashmere mantles will be more 
worn than those made of cloth. We can furnish you 
a cut paper pattern of sacque and cape. Embroider 
it with black instead of colors, and add some fine jet 
beads. 

Inquirer.—Stationers say the wedding-cards are 
usudfly furnished by the groom. The Bazar thinks 
they should be supplied by the bride’s parents. __ 

Xavupi.—Long curls attached to the chignon are not 
much worn. They are occasionally seen with full- 
dress coiffures. The Dolly Varden over-skirt pattern 

‘illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. V., is one of the new- 
est shapes. 

Mrs. M. A. S.—Get pearl gray cashmere, line with 
rose or blue silk, and quilt a soft warm hood for your 
babe. A walking coat of the same cashmere cut by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., will also 
be handsome. 

Perriex'czy.—A simple apron-front over-skirt and 
slightly trimmed walking skirt would be most suitable 
for a school dress of garnet merino. However, if you 
prefer a skirt ruffled to the waist, seven ruffles will be 
enough, and these may be alternately pleated and 
gathered. Add an extra ruffle to the top of the 
back breadths, and let the ends be concealed under 
the apron front. The apron front extends to the 
knees, and rounds up the sides on the tournure like 
the Dolly Varden skirt. The waist should be a short 
basque, with the back pleated to form a postilion. 
Get a black straw Revere hat, and trim with brown 
velvet and wings. Read about millinery in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 35, Vol. V. 

A Sounp Lapy.—Make your black alpaca dress by 
directions given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
34, Vol. V. The back breadths of the dress skirts 
mentioned are literally flounced to the waist, but the 
front widths under the apron are, of course, plain. 
When a basque is worn the upper flounce may be 
omitted behind. We have not given a cut paper pat- 
tern of this suit. 

M. E. F. S.—Pressed flannel in stripes or broken 
plaids, or else low-priced empress cloth, will make 
you a good wrapper for every day. We have given 
directions fq crocheting hoods. Trim your wrapper 
with bias bands of the material piped with black vel- 
vet. 

Letia.—Gray silk will trim a gray serge better than 
blue. Three yards cut in bias strips and lined with 
crinoline will be sufficient for trimming. 

Mrs. L. W. W.—The Zouave front hangs separate 
from the blouse-waist. Wear a drawing-string and 
belt over the front of the blouse under the jacket. 

Mrs. M. D.—You can not make a dress skirt of your 
three yards of brown China crape, but you can make a 
beautiful wrap of it. Make either a Watteau sacque 
or an embroidered talma, and trim with fringe. Geta 
solid brown silk skirt, if you choose, and trim with 
ruffles of crape. 

E. B.—An extra wrap of cloth, velvet, or cashmere 
will be worn in the winter with polonaise suits, when 
more warmth is required. 

Lizziz.—Tamise cloth, or else black alpaca, will make 
an excellent traveling dress for you in September, as 
you wear mourning. Get dark biue flannel sailor suits 
for your little girls to travel in. 

Lizzie.—The divorce laws differ n each State. “You 
had better consult a lawyer concerning your individ- 
ual case, in regard to which we can give youno advice. 

Mrs. P.—Address the principal of the School of De- 
sign, Cooper Institute, New York, for particulars con- 
cerning admission to the institution. 





Save Money.—It is well worth saving, and you can 
save it in buying a sewing machine, and get one of the 
best and most perfect machines in existence. The 
New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine has reached 
a point of excellence and perfectness equaled by no 
machine in use, and the constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing demand, which is almost beyond their manufactur- 
ing capacity to supply, is convincing evidence that the 
merits and cheapness of this machine are being appre- 
ciated by the public. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N.Y.; 
also for sale in all other cities in the U. S.—[Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. E. K. Bar- 
MATYM, La Sueur, Minn., has tried many ma- 
chines, and found none to compare with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, which she has 
used seven years without repairs, earning about 
$20 a week, and enjoys perfect health. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. —| Com. } 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoca Springs, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune,-Femace, and Curonic Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—(Com.]} 





Coteate & Co.’s Casumere Bovevet Soap is thus 
named because of its fragrance, which equals the re- 
nown of the land of perfumed breezes and flowers. 
It fills the chamber with its delicate odor, and leaves 
the skin smooth and lustrous.—[Com.]} 





Consumess should use from one-fourth to one-half 
less of Doovey’s than of other Yeast or Baking Pow- 
ders. It is put up full weight.—(Com.} 











Copryine Wurri.—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 


JIOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 
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WORTHINGTON & SMITH 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
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W. 1. WORTHINGTON, 607 BROADWAY, N.Y, | 

W. R. SMITH, Jr. Under St. Nicholas Hotel. ) ARP! 

MRS. C. G. PARKER pr 

Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for BAZAR nth 

ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt States 

of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- Cloth 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- H I q A if al | eg r 

way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. R 

For Circular (free), address, Mrs ¢. &. PARKER, ] yo 

713 Broadway, New York City. F = * . thor | 

sl i or Ladies, Misses, Girls, and , 
’ Perpe 
nes, 


JEFFERS, 78, 
WES ees 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


An old and valuable recipe for removing Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and especially for beautifying the 
complexion. The ingredients being perfectly harmless 
‘to the skin, and obtainable of any druggist. Sent for 


25 cents. Address PERFUMER, Lock Box 66, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 


in every variety. 

LADIES Send for Circular giving de- 
. scription of the most wonderful 

discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 

Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 

Warranted. Address 

Mrs. SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 











CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 

AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 


Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 


its health an* beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at ¢ -00 per bottle. 


URCHASES J}. iDE of all kinds after the 
fashions in Harpe; > Bazar, at New York prices, 
without commission. C-jers over $25 sent express free, 
any where north of Wa: 1ington and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Address 8. D. &., Tribune Office, New York. 


MIDDLEMARCH, 


VOLUME FIRST. 
A NOVEL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
2 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per Vol. 
Vol. I. Ready. 


In “Middlemarch, a Story of Provincial Life,” we 
have a most vivid and delightful illustration of the 
qualities which have given George Etiot the position 
of the first of living novelists. The personages of the 
story are at once typical and individnal. They are 
representative of English provincial life, and are at 
the same time as racy as though they had been select- 
ed at hap-hazard from the population, on account of 
their peculiarities and oddities. Without any appa- 
rent effort on the part of the author, they are made to 
live in our imaginations as real beings, independent 
of each other, and yet aiding to develop each other.— 
Boston Globe. 


MIDDLEMARCH is uniform in appearance 
with Harper’s Library Edition of 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS: 

ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
FELIX HOLT. 
ROMOLA. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE ann 
SILAS MARNER. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 

















€@" Harrrr & Brorners will send either of the 
above works bk) mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





Children of Both Sexes, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazor 
Patterns is to turnish cut paper patterns of pelesnsg THE S 


de 







scription, and for every size, at a moderate price MAN 
These patterns are intended to be the most perteet Siege 
the most practical, and the most economical ever p % pa g 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be Genel 
understood by those not accustomed to making t, Sixth 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every { 

of extravagance in cutting up material, at the sar, 

time combining all that is desirable with fashion , 7,1 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in g spiri: THE G 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod. Novel 


uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen Ral 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision I 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the Hum 











head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the Ilusti 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Wort! &] 25 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the hizhes: ear 

authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We aonn 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pag i THE l 






taining over two hundred figures, showing the leadi 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se. 6. 187 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, auch 








ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for amen 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of the U 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the ] 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of terme, 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two full Se 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub. Dres 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as. 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar A GOL 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- Casi! 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means Cards 
of —_s much to the comfort and economy of every F 
household. We are confident that this premium wil 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address HARPI 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., per’s 


543 Broadway, New York. and t 
e Britai 
Important to Ladies.—teai wet. J jan, 


lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- A 


ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different Greec 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other Denm 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- Ferri 


cels in many important points. It is so light that a child k 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is ; 


sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a &e. V 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- Cities 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a Tack: 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular ‘ 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 

such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, A GOO 


tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 7 

seems more like a thing of tte than a machine moved Uppe 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed: in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work THE 

of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed HE I 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny Years 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 


fact, every description of sewing is reduced from tion \ 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the the P 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- Pat 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy ove Arati 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their Tabl 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, aud bridge 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We tions 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address on th 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., and 
543 Broadway, New York. Cloth 


MOTHERS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITLTE. Q 

Extensively used and recommended 

V by the most eminent physicians. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, ,, 
15 South William Street, New York. I 


* 











No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
A new invention, manufactured by the ROE rg 
SPORTING ARMS CO., Broad St., Hartford, Cou). 





q nite 

OOK AGENTS WANTED to eel! Th Unit, 

ed States Tariff and Internal Revenue Lav, sob 
1872, in every city and town in the country. A Oe 
sons doing business need the book. Messrs. Ha 








Brothers will publish in a few days a work ou Caliio® 
nia that Giahy Yeh; will want. Agents that apply ora FURN 
can secure profitable employment. For further p 
ticulars, address 
AVERY BILL, Care of Harrre & BrotHees Pay; 
Franklin Square, New York. | WON 





NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 





Established by the. Mendelssohn Quintet’ Ts 
Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 161°" F 
Only artists of high grade as teachere. Address Boe F 





THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mas 
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- ver & Brothers? 
latest Publications. @om 


yIDDLEMARCH, vi wf I. A Novel, By 

georcs Exot, Author of ‘* Adam Bede,” 
“Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot’s 
Novels. 
if. 

HARPER’ S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Scort, 
‘Author of ‘‘ A School History of the United 


States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 00. 
a Ill. 

QMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. Or IPHANT, Au- 
thor of ‘* Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘* The 


Perpetual Curate,” ‘* Laird of Norlaw,” ‘* Ag- 
nes,’ &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
FV. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 

General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 


sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, #2 50. 
Vi: 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By ANtrHONY TROLLOPE, Author of 
Ralph the Heir,” ‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘* Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 

wi. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a ‘Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

VIL. 
AGOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 


CasHEL Hoey, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Vil. 

HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE. = Har- 
per's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemprokr 
Fetrip¢k, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $5 00. 

1X, 

AGOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Wm. Frace, Author of 
“Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations, S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


x. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS.  Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Pater, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C, F, Tyrwhitt Drake. “Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 





@ Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
1 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R. I. 


3M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
skubcaens FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


YONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key: 
fll partion Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
welled FREE. S.M. Srexorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
x PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
Esa oT ; 21st year; 12 Green-Houses ; Trees, Buus, 
ANTS, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 
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HAR PERS BAZAR. 








T 10 NOT 








STORM THE SYSTEM, 


When disordered, with violent cathartics that rack and tear and weaken m4 
unfortunate inv: alid, thereby assisting the complaint, whatever it may be, to 
Leto the vitality which is the natural antagonist of disease. 
stomach, relieve the bowels, regulate the liver, and refresh the nerves with 


Y TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
when the first symptoms of illness are experienced. 
veseent draught is not to be found among our thirst-quenching summer bevy- 
erages ; and a more potent remedy for dyspepsia, biliousness, constipation, ner- 
vous headache, colic, and general ‘debility does not exist. Sold by al druggists. 


Tone the 


A more delightful effer- 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ § SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gaie’ vo Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tuk NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOLM SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. ‘The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SU IT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 Dll Ee ee ery eee « 95 









OC NGHI ONO ie ca cvacssccidicantcnnedactadanacsas 
5 GABRIEL LE DRESS AND WALK- 
COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ly MMIC. das coasesdddusueacdsvadaaueduaccs bat -{ 
BOY'S KN EE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old) ca 
™ TH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND a (for youth 
from S(O 15 VOATE QUE. < cdccccccceskieccsses s 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cl sak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)... 35 





M _— ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
SM ics saneacddenateds i edeasacaduaduasamaecs ae 
GIRL’ S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
SR GOh Pe NOAES OR a ci ccauccdeensanscencnse sacs “Ad 
GENTLEMAN'S ary DRESSING -GOWN 
AND: SMORING- CAP. scsccscccsecccesee «46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOU: SE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... co 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ss 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... ‘ 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
x more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 
button-holes. 

3 They give uni- 
versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
nse them say they 
are worth’ their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
S with full direc- 
A tions for use, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
i on receipt of 50 
4} cents. Local and 
an ated for this and other useful arti- 

GEO, DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 

Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 








traveling agents w 
cles, Address 
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| Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 

; and the East: being a Guide through Great 

| Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemBroke 
Frerrivncre, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 





L A SSACQUE WRAPPER. it ars old)... isnt ae a &e. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset | of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke | Leather Tucks, $5 00. 
Chemise, fe i ean ae 6} 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt \ 
and Walking Skirt........... Rete - “S| The new edition of this popular Hanp-Boox oF 
OE ate BACOUR AND rie w a Traver contains the following Maps and Plans of 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- | Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “13 | lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg ; 
M: se Payne LY VARDEN WALK- is | Austria; Belfast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; 
+8 Wilt CAp@s. . iicccsccsavecticcess be 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly’ Varden Over-skirt, and W: alking Skirt, * 2 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 


ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... St 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and W. alking nO aed ancaaacveadedsss ae 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
frown € 10:33: VOaEe OM). 6 66ccsccacusinocsivssa one 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE. with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
DE i cick tn ndcvas 4pcenkandemeakatame <n “¢ 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “= 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) ieciasenaddtuagnedednavansaneudaes a 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of ''WENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 









A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A JA 
LIFETIME.” 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” § x Co, 96 Chambers st, HY x. 


LUNDBORGS’ | 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and mzde by no other perfumer. 


SOLD I BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 





Te lass 7 oct ave Pianos ie 


00 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agenta, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
ee and warrant Five Years. 
nd for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

yout may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
» Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


‘GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work tor us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





You ask WHY we can sel} | 


Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg : 
Ireland: Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid ; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 


“ Harper’ 8 Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East" keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just published, is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to be called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brour, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London; 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray’ 8 red-covered books. 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take ‘Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly stndy the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 





Pusiisuen ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ce Harrre & Brotners will send the above work by 
| mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 00. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


| WiTH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 

the Business Office; the most 

efficient instructor in Schoo!s; 

the most fascinatingand instruc: 

tive amusement in the Family; 

and is unsurpassed forthe use of 

AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
Send for ms 

to BENZ. O 

249-351 F 














7 KELLY, 


fi adelph hia; J 
- Be ‘Bt Louies A.C. KE LLOGG, 53—55 
| ferson St, Chicago >—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


.F. EDWARDS, 
Pe ete 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


ConTENTS : 


THE CITY OF THE SEA. 

In.ustRations.—Bridge of Sighs.—View of Ven- 
ice from the Island of St. George. —Map of Venice. 
—Entrance to Grand Canal. — Panorama from 
Delia Salute.—The Rialto.—Palace Pesaro.—The 
Palace Vendramin-Calergi.—St. Mark’s Cathedral. 
—Ground-Plan of St. Mark's Square.—The Horses 
of St. Mark's.— The Lion of St. Mark and the 

— Palace.—Porta Della Carta.—The Court 


and Staircase of the Doge's Palace. 

EPITAPHS. 

THE MOUNTAINS.—V. Iuivustratep sy Porte 
Crayon. 


I..vstRations.—Saft Soap.—The Hunter’s Cab- 
in. — Primitive Art. —Soldier White. — Noosing 
Trout. — Excelsior. —The Young Hermit. —The 
Mountain Heroine.—Over the Water. — Qvose- 
Piucking.—Dilly Wyatt.—The Dance. 

MOTHER MICHAUD. 
Itivsrration.—‘* Forward she sprang.” 
ROUND BY PROPELLER. 

I.iustRaTtions. — The Columbia; Sunrise. — 
“Waiter, I think I could taste a Pickle. "—Perry 
Monument,Cleveland,Ohio.—Uncommon Sense. -— 
“Tle, Marm."—Oil- Retinery, C leveland.—National 
Asylum, Milwaukee.—A Tinge of Sadness.—Race 
for the Boat. — Cliffe of Mackinac, O Tuskeno 
Point.—The Devil's Kitchen, Mackinac.—Dick. 

THE STORY OF A MINIATURE. 

POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MOD- 
ERN GREEKS. By Cuanves K. Tuckerman. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By An- 

THONY TROLLOPE.—(Coneluded.) 

IL.ustRaTiIONs.—Head-Piec e. 
Thing I can do, I will do it,” 
ous} 

Health. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. By R. H.Sropparv. 

I.tustrations.—Edgar Allan Poe.—Poe's Cot- 
tage at Fordham.—Fac-Simile of Handwriting of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuaockrray. 

Cuarter XV. George's Tunes. 

Cuarter XVI. A W: alking Party. 

Cuarrer XVII. ‘Inner Life.” 

Cuarter XVIII, An Autumn Morning. 

In.usrRations. —Head-Piece.—Under the Rustic 
Porch. 

LOVERS. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN 

y Emirio Castetan.—(Fourth Paper.) 

MY LADY LEOPARD. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER.—II. 
PRESS MANAGEMENT UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
IMPROVISATIONS.—II. By Bararp Taytor. 
A SIMPLETON.—II. By Cuarces Reape. 
LOVE'S HOME. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


—“TIf there is any 
said Michel, pite- 
—** Here is our Friend Adrian Urmand’s 


EUROPE 





In this number is given the second installment of 
Cuarves Reape’s serial story, ** A Simpleton.” 

W11k18 Con.ins’s new story, to be commenced in the 
October Number, is entitled ‘‘The New Magdalen,” and 
promises to be one of the most remarkable and char- 
acteristic of this author’s novels. 

* Recollections of an Old Stager™ will be continued ; 
and R. H. Sropparp’s biographical sketch of Edgar 
A. Poe, given in this Number, will be followed in the 
next by a similar sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorue, 
from the same author. 

ew New Subscribers will be supplied with Manrer’s 
MaGazine from the commencement of Cuar_es Reaper's 
Story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making SixTEEN 
Numpers—rork Four Dotvags. 





saenielaiaiaaasiniiniaan 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s MaGazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 

Sunsonisenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a vear, for the Weekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, pay: ible ye arly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werk y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazingk commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrex & Broturrs is prefer- 
ae to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trnms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s Perionicats. 


Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, #500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 ™ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each inserticn. 


_ ae HARPER & ¢ BROTHERS, New York. 


“Are You Musical? 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or incloke stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 











Third Avenue, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FACETIZ. 


















































Sy ' Wipe C | wey H Hi iH hit | 

Tur characteristic of the wah 4 : . Wil iad Bo I =.” \ Ni ] ] | EZ 
umbrella is its power of i o~ Sy . ' Fy | , of i 
changing shapes. You I f/ hd ae | { oi 


may leave a brand-new silk 
with an ivory and rose- 
wood handle at any pub- 
lic gathering, and within 
three hours it will trans- 
form itself into light blue 
or faded brown cotton, 
somewhat less in size than 
a circus tent, with a handle 
like a telegraph pole, and 
five fractured ribs. 


cncmiestipiarenmanges 
A NARCOTIC. 

Doctor. ‘* Look here, 
Mrs. M‘Cawdle. Don'tgive 
him any more physic. A 
sound sleep will do him 
more good thanany thing.” 

Gupewire. ‘Eh, doc- 
thor, if we could only get 
him tae the kirk!” 


PLL, EES 
A CentrE ORNAMENT— = 
Your nose. 


—_—>—_—_ eT =" ¥ 3 
Pending the occurrence Were oe = = 


of a threatened earthquake 
a South American Pater- ; wht | f' 
familias sent his boys to i} | | At | 

Ae | 


stay with a friend beyond 
| Hi 
i" i] i 
i) i | 
\ il 
= Mt |; 
Wh 


the limits of the fated sec- 
tion. The convulsion did 
not turn up when due, but 
the youngsters remained 
in their place of safety till, 
the following note from 
the host procured their re- 
call: 

“Dear P——. Send the 
earthquake along here, and 
take home your boys.” 


qmenceemanifeaeiemee 
Aw Aristoe-cratic Com- 
PLuaint—The gout. 


SOI A 
A Connecticut paper 

says: “‘At present two- 

thirds of the population : . 

of Peduenoc pass Sunday AT SS F VORD 

fishing for musk-rats with i ee ee ee yee 


shot-guns. This is the DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER. “Ach! Meess! I goncratulade you vrom de Pottom of my Harrt! You have Blayed and Zung kvite—kvite—” 
way the other third knows Farr PERFORMER. “Quite Z.xecrably ?” . : 
when Sunday comes.” DIsTINGUISHED FoREIGNER. ‘“‘Ach! Yes! Dafs is de Vort !—gvite Exekraply!” 


| SePrEMBER 7, 1879 
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POTN TI rT hh 


A Great Loss.—A con- 
temporary is in pain about 
the removal of a boy from 
his city. Heé has been a 
fount of much joy to the 
itemizers of the press. It 
gives the following brief 
sketch of his many ex- 
ploits: “He started out 
two years ago by shooting 
himself. Two months aft- 
er he choked himself with 
a fish-bone. A few days- 
after he built a fire in the 
barn, which resulted in the 
destruction of half a doz- 
en houses. He then swal- 
lowed a top, got run over i ——__ 
by an ice-wagon, fell out : = ————— SS 
of a second-story windew, 
was taken senseless from 
the river, was lost for three 
days, knocked over a kero- 
sene lamp into his moth- 
er's lap, ran a knife-blade 
into his little sister’s eye, 
and scared a maiden aunt 
into fits.” Any paper 
should mourn the loss of 
such an interesting youth, 
and the reporters ought to 
wear crape for six months 
after his departure. 

RR Te SEE 

Neptune is like a mam- 
ma with a large family of 
unmarried daughters just 
now ; he has got such a lot 
of girls on his ’ands. 

————=_>—__—_ 

The young Ladies of the 
Period must be given to 
dreamy speculations, they 
build such castles in the 
(b)air, 


Under the head of ‘How 
we Assist the Devil,” a re- 
ligious paper says, “ We 
consume millions of gal- 
lons of distilled spirits 






yearly.” The editorial CONSIDERATE. 
“‘we” in this case makes Mrs. CLoverMEAD. “ What’s the matter, Daniel?” (He had kept his hand to his cheek during the drive.) ‘* Have you got a Toothache?” 
an awkward confession. Daniet. “ No, Mum, thanky, Mum. But I was afeard, Mum—  i’ve been a-having Ingons at my Dinner, Mum!” 











SHAM SENTIMENT. DUX FEMINA FACTI. 
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STORY OF A MISER 

The Italie, Turiy sa 
the following scene qe 
curred a few days ago . 
a railway station: "> * 

“On a bitter cold dey 
millionaire applied ats)" 
ticket - office for a third. 
class ticket. 2 

“** What!’ exclaimed tn, 
official, who knew it 
“you, Sir, take a third-clax. 
on such a day as this)’ 

“*Why,I must,’ was t] e 
cool reply, ‘since there js 
no fourth-class,’ ; 

“TY beg your pardoy: 
answered theofficisl — 
ing him a ticket, ‘bui thers 
is—here is one.’ 

“The man of Wealth 
hastily paid for it, and 
rushed forward to take his 
place. On the door-keeper 
asking to see his ticket 
the traveler produced it! 
but was rather taken aback 
on being told that the tick. 
et would not do for him, 

“* And why not? he ex. 
claimed. 

““Why, Sir, because it 
is a dog-ticket !" ; 


—<— 
SET TOGETHER py THE 
Ears—Sheaves of wheat, 

——<—<——__ 


CoMPENSATION.—A little 
boy’s grief, upon being re. 
fused permission to attend 
a neighboring circus, was 
in part assuaged by the as. 
surance from his mother 
that if he would dry his 
tears he might go up the 
street in the afternoon and 
see his father have a tooth 
extracted. 

_ oOo 

Tue best Ger-rp FOR 
Lamies—Eight o'clock ay, 

eeesccenttifeeeicnes 


A pair of twins bom in 
Lowndes County, Missi. 
sippi, the other day—a boy 
and a girl—were named re- 
spectively Horace Greeley 
and Dolly Varden. . 


SeRVANT-GiRL. “ There’s your Hot Lobster, Sir; and Missus says she’d rather not cook another Live One. Younc Watkist. “I’m in Luck, to come with such a Good Appetite for such a Savory Bit as this Duck.’ 
She don’t like to do it.” ~ | Lanptapy. ‘You may say that, Sir; for we should have had nothing in the place but Bacon and Eggs, 

Ovp Epicure. “Oh, she don’t, don’t she? So she sympathizes with a confounded Indigestible Beast of | if the poor thing hadn’t been so Sickly for the last few days. We thought it was just Kindness to put it out 
that sort, whose only object in life is to Disagree with People.” of its Misery!” 


How to Cartci OwLs— 
When you discover one on 
a tree, and find that it is 
looking at you, all that 
you have to do is to run 
round the tree several 
times, when the owl's at- 
tention will be so firmly 
fixed that, forgetting the 
necessity of turning its 
body with its head, it will 
follow your motions until 
it wrings its head off! 


a 
Do only the Irish make 
pats of butter? 


—_—>———_ 
NoricE oF A Prat—A 
flash of lightning. 


a 
Sea-sme Virws— That 

visitors should be plun- 

dered unmercifully. 


nem 
V(0)10Es OF THE OCEAN— 
Piracy and smuggling. 


A Pas Sevr—Papa, when 
mamma is out of town. 


pa 
Pas pe Drvux—The i 
ther of twins. 


° «ak 
Agility is good at crick- 
et, but give me Grace. 


A Chicago dry -goots 
dealer advertises “ the 
most alarming sacrifie 
since the days of Abri- 
ham and Isaac.” 


Is there any peculianty 
in the way a § oe-maker 
breathes his “last? 

sate Se 


icnics in Pennsylvams 

waa up with what is called 

the Dolly Varden Mare } 

—the young ladies stan : 

ing in a row, 00g 
men 

the Tine and Kissing each 
good-night, 








Ladies 
Fig. 1.- 
alk with | 
meches of t 


